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A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


FRIEND WISHES PLAIN SEWING BY THE 
day or week. Address N., 1, this Office. 





SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT 
Glenside wish two eas men or a marri 
couple to board. rriage to station. Ref- 

erence a = aa To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


AIR HILL CEMETERY LOT FOR SALE, IN 
Section E., No. 335, containing 80 square feet, 
desirable location. 

E. V. KANE, 1510 Chestnut Street. 





URNISHED ROOMS, WITHOUT BOARD, FOR 
men. 1536 Cherry Street, ——— 


ITUATION WANTED.—A YOUNG MAN, 
Friends’ family, 20 years of age, wants sition 
of 7 kind ; has had some experience in 

rinti ce. Can give good reference. Address 
0. 2, t is Office. 


NTED.—BY "FOUR ADULTS, THREE 
San with board, in this city. Friends. 
Address No. zy this Office. 
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one. 
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ers, = Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
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‘apers in elegant Colors and Sty les, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


» 927 MARKET STREET. 
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That attractive property, Sarah Fell’s former 
Boarding &chool, will be so dat Public Sale, Tenth 
month 17,at2 p.m. Good buildings, large lawn 
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very py get land, just the place for a good 
schoo be continued, near Bycot Station, Buck- 
ingham, Bucks Co., Pa. For particulars see 

CHAS. B. LIVEZEY, 1221 Arch St., Philad’a. 








NOTICE. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 1894. 


Arrangements have been made, as heretofore, for 
Friends wishing to attend our yearly meeting, by 
which card orders will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. By presenting these, Friends may obtain re- 
turn excursion tickets at a rate of two (2) cents per 
mile traveled. 

Tickets may be purchased at ticket offices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System at and from New 
York City and points south ; at and south of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., east of Pittsburg, and north of Wood- 
lawn, Vi inia. Also, by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Raines ystem, from any point east of the Ohio 

ver. 

Tickets on sale from Tenth month 24, to Eleventh 
month 1, inclusive, and will remain in force for re- 
turn trip until Eleventh month 7. 

Card orders will be furnished upon application, by 
John Comly, Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, or 
the undersigned committee, at Baltimore, 

Please state by which Road oops orders are desired. 
Enclose stamp for return 

N RY 4 ANNEY, 
1807 Bolton Street. 
EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
7 South Street. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


FRIENDs desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their ee as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day 
evening, 26th of Tenth month, for those who wish 
to attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers 
and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Commit- 
tee is prepared to furnish names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends : 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
SALLI£ H. STARR, 308 E. Townsend Bt., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 

BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making app! ication Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Balti- 
more. 


~ Library Annual Meeting, 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia, will be held 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth menth 19, 1894, at 8 
o’clock, in the meeting-house, Cherry above ea 
street. Entrances from Race, Cherry, and 15244 N 
15th street. 

The annual report will be read, also officers and 
committee of sanngunent ap inted. 

A lecture will be delivered b: Wm. Hyde 
Appleton, Professor of Early Eng ish ‘aod Greek in 
Swarthmore College, subject: ‘“‘ Homes and Haunts 
of British Poets.” 

Friends and others are cordially invited. 

FRANK E. GARTLEY, Clerk. 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The PAil- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
‘* Woman as a Citizen,” “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘‘ Whittier,” “Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “‘ Glimpses in Europe.’’ Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


FIRST MORTGAGES fer'cene. inter 


est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 
unquestionable and PROMPT PAYMENT of Interest 
Guaranteed. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
ence; 4 offices. 
here, write. 





bearing 6 and 7 


If you want an investment or home 
No trouble tous. Renting a specialty. 
W. J. LUKENS, 
1223 Chamber of Commerce. 
CHARLES E LUKENS, 
‘Y,” or Rogers Park. 


Postal Station ‘ 
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Swarthmore College. 
Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. | 
Full College Courses for — and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and pérticu- 

lars, address 

CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President, 

Swarthmore, Penna. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- | 
tion about the school. | 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. | 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 





New buildings, with all modern qpneenionen ; 
extensive grounds ; ten teachers, all specialists 
courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical’ 
and the Literary ; chemical, sone aeons. and biological 
i manual ial care will 
ven to the moral and re ous training of the 
pups by_tead by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 
: j 
Friends’ Academy, 

Locust VALLEY, Lona ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
poamaty located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
— New York. For catalogue and Peo ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 

Locust Valley, Long ae 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth sees 15th, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 
Friends’ ‘School, 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
= ne yen Ninth month 10, 189%. The wae 
be; th Kindergarten and ends with the High 
Be ool and College Preparatory. A department for | 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. ae. 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families 


Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
“BBaac = annem caveman 


Abington Friends’ School, 


| 
! 
fas Techie eet ie tate tah Gen 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academ my and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. | 
A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, lan , Music, and | 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


For circulars more 
_ BLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, mene, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres »nt build- 
ing is new and much enla) , and has j™ fect san- 
itary arrangements. Exce ent co of eeeeate, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
a tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m ball York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN gy 
Chappaqua, N. Y 


John Faber Miller, “Nonmstows Pa” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and eer, 
Counties. 
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IS NOT LOST IN THE TGB. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OCIN’TI. 











JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road. Write for particulars. 
— City — 


cals WILLIAM HEACOCK, 82 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


‘MERCHAN TS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital a — $500,000.00 
| Ganttal paidin),. . . sooo 


Undivided i Profits, . 7 oon. a The ¢ Chalfonte, 
—— ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


aes allowed on Deposits. Titles to nen NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 
mode en Morty ge and Approved Collateral. Surety surety Satan 

made on TOV 

as te - Administrator z' others. The Com- 


pany aeeinistetee, Guardian, 
Pte. Ay hey ey ty yp 
wards, per annum. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Peapetaine. 


. . 
. . 
. . 
. . 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


E. Roberts 4 & Sons. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention given to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES... oe 


“ LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


JoszPH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RosertT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. Lang, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

oo Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer Janney, Thomas A. G 
John Lucas, E. Cooper ‘ghapley, 
8. Davis he J. Bolton Winpenny. s 

sae R eam, 


Elw Becker, 
Dixon. 
dl ¥ “Gill. 





“ The Disdleet ry ad 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, : ; 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by rooms, etc., 1n Relief. 


Friends’ Book Association, | - 


S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. | Sample of work in our window. 








3) CAN WE NOT ASSIST YOU 


When you need the serv ices of a Gov erness, Teacher, Tutor, Traveling Companion, 
or any assistant where “brain work” is required, we will recommend competent and 
a thoroughly investigated candidates, free of charge. Correspondence solicited. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C. Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA 


: 





Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLI. 


We have been distinguished, and are not ashamed of | 
the distinction, for preaching ‘‘ Christ within”’ ; but we 
never preach a Christ within, opposed to or degenerating 
rom a Christ without. We fully believe not only in his 
glorious and gracious appearance amongst the sons of men, 
but we also believe in his inward and spirtual appearance. 

SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


Samuel Fothergill, an eminent minister among Friends, was born 
at Carr End, Yorkshire, England, in 1715. He died in 1772 in the 
57th year of his age, and the 36th of his ministry. He was well read 
both in books and men, but his studies did not terminate in barren and 
fruitless speculations ; under the Divine blessing they led him duly to 
appreciate the great truths of religion which shone forth in his life and 
character. In stature he was tall and of commanding appearance, and 
in his manners most kind, and with a politeness, the result as it will 
ever be, of the practical application of the precepts, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” “in honor 
preferring one another.” 


A SMALL, SWEET WAY. 
THERE’S never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender ; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor ; 
No robin but may thrill some heart 
His dawnlight gladness voicing. 
God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 
—Presbyterian Journal. 


PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
XV. 
INDIANS IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
BY SAMUEL P. ZAVITZ. 
We are all brethren—children of the one common 
Father. I did not choose this subject of the Indians of 
the Dominion because I was more deeply interested in it 
than in all other subjects of this class, nor on account of 
my being familiar with its details, but because I felt that 
the sympathies of this Union should cover at least this 
continent. When Genesee became a part of this Asso- 
ciation, the Philanthropic Union became international, 
and, I think, the subject of my paper provides an excel- 
lent text from which to appeal to the members of this 
Union for a broader scope of action and enlarged sym- 
pathies. We are so intensely national, many of us, that 
we fall far short of a full comprehension of the great 
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fact of the brotherhood of a// mankind. Our own Re- 
ligious Society, in its practical work among men, has been 
too limited. I want our sympathies to be not only inter- 
national but world-wide in their search. 

The little band of Friends in England, less in number 
than we, are reaching out helping hands to almost every 
country of the globe, and the other branch of Friends 
here are by no means so seclusive as we are. We are 
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liberal in principle, but narrow in the scope of our 
actions. But to my subject: in the few minutes allowed 
me I wish to turn our attention to the native inhabitants 
and earlier possessors of the northern half of this conti- 
nent. There are at the present time nearly 125,000 In- 
dians in the Dominion, or about one-half as many as in 
the United States, and these are scattered in small groups 
over a territory larger than the United States. They are 
found in every province and territory, and even in the 
almost unknown regions of the far north and Labrador 
Coasts. They are also found in almost every condition, 
from the idolatrous savage to the civilized and cultured 
citizen of Canada, enjoying the franchise, and all the 
privileges of religious and social equality and freedom. 
Nearly 100 agents have the oversight of these groups of 
Indians, and their reports each year to the Department of 
Indian Affairs are of much interest. 

Great progress is being made in the education of the 
Indians of Canada. There are in all 269 day schools, 
and 39 boarding and industrial schools. Of these 87 
are in Ontario, 62 in Manitoba, 98 in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, and 28 in British Columbia. This shows:an 
increase of 54 day schools and 23 boarding and industrial 
schools, in four years. The latter schools are giving emi- 
nent satisfaction, as the scholars in these are taken from 
the home influences and surrounded by a higher 
civilization. 

The total population of children of school age is 
nearly 17,000, of whom 7,699 are on roll, being an in- 
crease of 1,240 in four years. The Indian population in 
the Dominion has varied but little in recent years. A 
slight decrease is shown in the less civilized tribes, and 
an increase in the most advanced, as the following clip- 
ping from a recent paper will discover : 

‘‘ To refute the common impression that the Indian 
race is dying out, Dr. Oronhyatekha recently quoted some 
statistics from the the census returns. The Mohawks of 
the Bay of Quinte numbered 383 in 1844; 562 in 1857 ; 
589 in 1860; 725 in 1870; 889 in 1880; 1,056 in 
1890. So that his own tribe was not decreasing. The 
remainder of the Six Nations numbered 2,223 in 1844; 
2,169 in 1857; 2,718 in 1860; 2,869 in 1870; 3,204 
in 1880; 3,425 in 1890. In Ontario there are 17,018 
Indians, living in 3,992 houses, with 2,079 barns, and 
cultivating 65,000 acres of land. 

‘¢ In 1891 the Indians paid $27,712 to teachers in On- 
tario for educating their children. In the older prov- 
inces the Indians own 18,147 farm implements such as 
mowers, threshers, reapers, etc., 19,570 head of cattle, 
16,367 horses, and 13,877 sheep and pigs. In 1891 they 
raised 91,378 bushels of wheat, 297,867 bushels of other 
grains, 19,498 tons of hay and other products. The 
total value of the farm products raised by them was 
$1,568,063. So that the Indians were doing something 


for the Dominion.”’ 

The reports for 1889 and 1891 show an increase for 
the two years of 118 for the Dominion, and of 163 for 
Ontario, in which the most civilized Indians are found. 
Dr. Oronhyatekha, already mentioned, may be known to 
some of you, as he is known on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic as a noted advocate of temperance, and an orator of 





fine qualities. I sometimes meet him on the streets of | 
our London, and always admire him, not only as a fine 
type of the Indian race but also as a noble specimen of | 
humanity. 

About thirty years ago, when the Prince of Wales vis- | 
ited Canada, he became interested in this son of the for- | 
est, sent him to England and had him educated. Since | 
then he has been a living testimony to the worth of edu- 
cation and civilization for the Indian race. 

Ever since the days of Jacques Cartier and the early 
settlement of Lower Canada by the Roman Catholics of 
France, attention has been turned towards the work of 
Christianizing the Indians, until there is scarcely a tribe, | 
even in the most remote places in the Dominion, which | 
has not come more or less under the influence of Chris- | 
tian teaching, and the education of the different tribes is | 
somewhat controlled by the missionaries of the Episcopal, | 
Presbyterian, Methodist, or Roman Catholic Churches. 
The schools are supported by the Government, supple- 
mented by the Dominicans and by the Indians them- 
selves. 

In conclusion, as we are thus gathered at Chappaqua, 
whose very name brings to remembrance the noble race 
which Europeans found here, let us resolve as a body we | 
shall by our influence endeavor to raise that race to a 
higher stage of civilization and happiness. As we sweep | 
from this point of vantage in a microscopic view across 
this continent, and from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf, and 
see the condition of the red men, we shall not rest con- 
tent until the Governments of the United States and of | 
the Dominion of Canada shall be putting forth every | 
effort to mete out justice to this, in too many cases, 
wronged people. If appeal to you and such as you be 
vain, to whom shall we look? For itis 


** Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 


Who have faith in God and nature, 

Who believe that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms, 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the food they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands are helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.’’ 


May all be co-laborers with God in this uplifting 
work. 





XVI. 
EDUCATION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
BY ABBY D. MUNRO. 


That education is the great need of the colored peo- 
ple of the South, that it is the best remedy for their ills 


care for themselves, are facts denied by none. On con- 
sideration of the large and increasing number of colleges 
and institutions of learning, mission and private schools, 
and churches, established, carried on and supported 


wholly by themselves, as well as the tax, ranging from | 


twenty-five cents to a dollar a month, paid by them in all 

but the public schools, where they supply their own 
books, it seems to me they show a willingness and a de- | 
sire to do all they possibly can do for themselves in this 

direction. Especially do we feel this to be true when we 
consider how few are the avenues for business open to the | 
young men, and how small are the wages they command. 
How much more could be done for them in the way of 
public schools by the white people, I am not prepared to 


| interest were all that they should be. 


| growing desire to acquire homes of their own. 


| of the workingman elsewhere. 





say. They are, at best, an impoverished people, and | 
sometimes I think, in view of their poverty and the ca- 
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lamities that are continually befalling them, especially 


| those in our own State, they are doing very nearly as 


much as they could well do, provided the will and the 
But this is very 
little, and it would be entirely out of their power to sup- 
ply school advantages for all. Particularly are they 
pressed in our vicinity just now, as the tax-payers in the 
districts visited by the floods last fall were granted ex- 
emption from tax till such a time as they should recover 
from their losses, which I fear will not be for some time 


| to come. 


To come to the point, it is clearly seen that while 
they are doing all they can for themselves, and while 


_ the white people are doing all they feel they can afford, 


or are willing to do, and all this is but a tithe of what 
needs and ought to be done, it is very plain that the 
burden of their education must continue to fall upon 


| their Northern friends, and without their aid but little 


will be effected. Their salvation depends upon their 
schools, especially those founded by Christian philan- 
thropy, and carried on with a missionary spirit, where 


| the education of the head, the hand, and the heart are 
| alike regarded. Their hope lies here. 


Our hope for 
them lies here, and I think all who are on the field will 


agree with me that this is a time that calls for an increase ~ 
of interest and aid, and from this source must it come, or 
come not at all. No questions are asked us more often, 
perhaps, than those in regard to the improvement of the 
people ; whether the outlook is encouraging or not. We 
haven’t time to say what we would like to on this subject. 
In spite of all the efforts that have been put forth for 
their education and civilization, there is a large class still 
that have not been reached, among whom the crimes and 
vices growing out of their ignorance and degradation 
abound. The Southern papers, of course, expatiate upon 


| their crimes in a manner which, reflects upon the whole 
| race, and you might think, to read what they say, all 
| efforts in their behalf were being made in vain. 


But we 
must remember how large a portion have become educated 
men and women, and peaceful, law-abiding Christian 
citizens, who have no more sympathy with these things 
than we have with the condition of affairs in the West 
to-day, and deplore them just as much. 

But we should wrong them very much if we did not say 


| that, generally speaking, there had been a great and won. 
_ derful improvement in the condition of this people in many 


ways. The civilization, the education, and uplifting of a 
people who had béen under the degrading influences of 


| slavery so long must be slow work at best, and as was said 
| by a graduate of our schools, we cannot, it would not be 
| just to expect that in twenty-five or thirty years they 
| should accomplish all it has taken the Anglo-Saxon race 
and abuses, and that its advantages are due them to en- | 
able them to make the most of themselves and to best | 


two hundred years or more todo. This improvement is 
noticeable in their homes, their manner of living, and the 
In and 
near the city, these homes compare favorably with those 
To one visiting the coun- 
try districts for the first time, we can see how the little 
houses they would meet would seem to them very rude 
and homely, but to those of us who remember their first 


| attempts in making homes of their own, more than a. 


quarter of a century ago,—the little pole houses plastered 
with mud, or the dugouts, even, mere burrows under- 


| ground, where large families were huddled together in 


one room, with only a hole for a window, and a chimney 
of sticks and mud reaching but a few feet from the 
ground ;—to us the neat, frame houses we now see scat- 
tered through the country, containing always two, some- 
times three and four rooms, a good brick chimney, win- 
dows, and most always a piazza, and fruit trees around 
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the door, are objects of interest and pride, because 
we see in them a great advancement in civilization. We 
can well remember when there was not a house of any kind 
owned by a colored person in our vicinity. Now we can 
count them by scores, larger or smaller, quite comfortably 
furnished, and with some degree of taste. 
same improvements may be seen elsewhere, as in this 
vicinity. In their churches, too, is great improvement 
apparent ; in their buildings, in their manner of con- 
ducting services, in their ministers, and, of course, in 
their sermons. Many of the latter might grate upon the 
more cultivated ear now, while some would do credit to 
any pulpit. But in contrast with those years gone by, 
when the best they had to offer was so very, very poor ; 
when we have listened to the reading of hymns and of 
scripture by those who could not read a word, who, 
with books as often upside down as otherwise, would line 
off the hymns ; when we were sometimes told that ‘‘ God 
moves in a mischievous way his wonders to perform,’’ or 
were warned to ‘‘ Judge not the Lord by feeble saints,”’ 
with similar and worse perversions of Scripture,—there 
has certainly been a great improvement here. A more 
enlightened congregation calls for a better educated 
ministry, and as the older ones drop off or are dropped, 


forward to fill their places, and so a steady improvement 
is going on here. Of course, the best talent centres in 
the cities. The superintendent and teachers of the Sun- 
day-schools to-day were the pupils of a few years ago. 
But to come directly to our own work, and special 
needs. As we have said in our report, ours is the black 
county of the State, so called from the excess of colored 
people in it, and here, it is estimated, are five thousand 
children of school age. A few county schools of two or 
three months duration, held in their churches with no 
comfort or conveniences, hardly a blackboard, are all the 
educational advantages afforded. by the county. 
great and almost entire dependence is upon the school we 
represent here to-day. Here the young men and women 
for miles and miles around have acquired what education 
they can boast of; here teachers have been, and are 
being, prepared for this and the county schools. No other 
school of its kind has ever been opened in this county, 
and we have always felt that the Lord directed the foot- 
steps of its founder to this spot, and we are very sure that 


had we not felt the importance of sustaining this work | 


here, and realized the utter dearth of advantages that 
would follow its dissolution, we should never have held 


on to it so tenaciously and through so many discourage- | 


ments all these years, as so many of its best friends and 
supporters passed one by one to their eternal reward, 
leaving the burden of its support upon a very few, and 
the responsibility almost entirely on him whose name the 
school bears, and of whose faithfulness and efforts in our 
behalf too much could never be said. We sincerely hope 
the time is not.far distant when the support of the work 
will be established on so sure a basis that he, as the in- 
firmities of age have come upon him, will be entirely re- 
lieved from so great a care. How much an endowment 
fund would aid in this direction we need not say. But 
we have felt that this was a vine of the Lord’s own plant- 
ing, and He would not allow it to be uprooted. 

The last year has been a very encouraging one in 
spite of the poverty and distress of our people, which 
have made our labors very arduous. School has been 
full to overflowing, and the attendance excellent, while 
a greater number than usual remained through the session. 
Interest and aid in our behalf have increased among our 
friends, and we were enabled to close the year free from 
debt. But a healthy work is as sure to grow, and out- 


| 


| crease of funds with which to meet expenses. 


I think the | dustrial work calls for a building of its own, as we need 


grow its surroundings, as a healthy school-boy to outgrow 
his garments from year to year, and every mother knows 
how sure this is. Our work is no exception. We have 
grown until we need more room, more help, and an in- 


The in- 


| the room now used in that way for a school-room, and 


more help is needed here. One person cannot do all the 
head and hand work required here, nor be in several 
places at a time, especially as we desire to extend this 
work by introducing such other industries as come within 
our reach. That the training of the hand is a most im- 
portant part of the education of a people like these, can 
but be evident to every thinking mind ; and the fact that 
so many of our pupils have already put to practical use 


| the knowledge gained in this department, encourages us 


Their ; 





| is getting to be overdone. 


| have well-nigh swallowed us. 


to try to extend such advantages to a greater number. 
There is little employment in our section of the country 
except cotton planting and truck farming, and the latter 
And if a boy can. acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of some trade to turn his attention 
to it a part of the year, or in connection with his farm- 
ing, if not altogether, it would be a source of great profit, 


| and a dependence when other employments fail. 
the younger men from the colleges or seminaries come | 


The boy who is learning a trade will attend school 
regularly, and for a greater length of time, thus increas- 
ing his school advantages. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of industrial work, mechanical or agricultural, in 
connection with our schools. It is the great need, and 
the only chance for the colored boy or girl to become the 
least skilled in hand-labor. We need more help in our 
schools. Some of our teachers are overworked, and we 
must have another room. Sixteen hundred dollars a year 
is no longer satisfactory to run our school, and we ask 
for an addition of five hundred more. This is a small 
sum in consideration of the good it will enable us to ac- 
complish, and we trust our appeal will meet with your 
kindly consideration and approval. There never has 
been a time in our history when the outlook seemed more 
encouraging. We have had many unpleasant things to 
contend with in the past. I.ike Paul, we can say we have 
been in peril oft, by land and by sea. Earthquakes have 
shaken us up, cyclones have shaken us down, and floods 
Our worst enemies many 
times would have been glad to devour us, while some of 
our best friends have tried to give us away. But the 
Lord has been on our side, has raised up friends for every 
time of need, caused good to come out of seeming evil ; 
and if we can return to our labors in the fall with the 
assurance that our appeal has not been in vain, we’ shall 
feel that we have weathered all the storms, and are riding 
in on the crest of th® wave. 





XVII. 
LOTTERIES. 
BY S. ELIZABETH STOVER. 


‘* Lotteries! Why the very term must be Greek among 
Friends.’’ ‘‘ The foundations of the earth are shaking if 
the Quakers need a preachment on that head.’’ <« Isn’t 
it firing in the air to discuss such a subject at a Friends’ 
conference ?’’ 

These and similar comments have greeted my attempts 
to find time to write this paper for the Philanthropic 
Union, but I have found them suggestive. Of undis- 
guised lotteries and games of chance the writer, and 
probably most of those who are to hear the paper read, 
can say little. Nor are they, perhaps, the most profita- 
ble topics for discussion here. It is true also that the 


very traditions of the Friends’ Society are a safeguard 
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against lotteries, gaming tables, and hazardous or fraudu- 
lent schemes of money-making. The reputation for up- 
rightness and honesty which made the title of this paper 
and the body to which it was addressed incongruous in 
the minds of my guests, is an inheritance of which 
Friends are justly proud. But it is more to us thana 
badge of honorable distinction. It is areputation which 
now as in the past must be sustained by the integrity of 
the individual. 


of early Friends which won from a hostile world the repu- 
tation cherished by their descendants. And that these 
virtues might be not the distinguishing characteristics of 
any sect, but the common virtues of humanity, is the end 
for which such organizations as this Philanthropic Union 


which menace our own household, but those which lie in 
wait for any unwary feet. We remember also that ‘ eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of peace.’’ 

Contention with evils so gigantic as certain notorious 
lottery or gambling enterprises seems almost hopeless ; 


appeal to the visitor’s generosity (?) and excite his cupid- 
ity by asking him to pay ten cents or a quarter for guess- 
ing the name of a ten dollar doll to be given to the per- 
son who first guesses correctly its name ; or where he is 
urged to pay a similar sum for a chance to win a hundred- 
dollar watch which shall be the property of the guesser 
who ‘‘ hits ’’ or comes nearest its timber. But not only 
at church and other charitable fairs, do disguised lotteries 


| exercise their pernicious influence. 
It was the temperance, sobriety, honesty, and integrity | 


The newspapers are full of advertisements appealing 
to the spirit that throngs the streets with fawning beggars, 
and illustrates the depths of its degradation in the com- 
bine servility and ferocity of the lowest order of tram). 

These advertisements proclaim not only a miscellan- 


| eous collection of wares, but the weakness of the public 
are working. We meet and consider not simply the evils | 


| to America, spoke of 


to whom appeal is made. They are daily illustrations of 
a criticism made by an African prince who, during a visit 
‘* civilization—the science of 


| teaching men to get all they can without paying for it.’’ 


but even these must yield to one slow but sure process of | 


extermination—growth of moral sentiment. 
mand creates supply has become an axiom in economics, 
and one as applicable to social as to economic conditions. 


That de- | 


Certainly but for the demand no such institution as the | 


lottery could exist to-day. What are its attractive feat- 
ures? the occasion of its establishment and growth ? 


Only a few weeks ago a little neighbor showed me with 
much pride a silver cake basket won in a Bible contest. 
Upon inquiry I found that she had, in answer to one of 
these advertisements, sent to a certain publishing house 
fifty cents, together with the answers to three questions 
about the Bible, and had received the prize offered for 
the third correct set of answers. Under pretense of 


| introducing their paper and encouraging Bible research, 


What are its evils? and upon what weakness of human | 


nature does it depend for support ? 


The possibility of | 


winning a fortune with the turn of a wheel, a throw of | ‘ ; : 
_ hers, paid for her prize, and that she had done nothing 


the dice-box, or the choice of a number, and the excite- 
ment attending the venture, seem to be the allurements. 
An innate desire to get something for nothing and be 
thrilled with the suspense of mingled hope and dread is 
appealed to and fostered until a natural self-preservative 
tendency is distorted into a madness to which higher 
impulses are sacrificed. 


this firm has for several years carried on its ‘‘ civilizing ’’ 
enterprise. 

Of course my little neighbor did not realize that ten 
people, whose money and answers were received after 


meritorious in winning it. Her parents would have been 


_ shocked and indignant at the imputation that they helped 


to support a lottery. 
We may hope that recent efforts to prohibit through 


| legislation the continuance of lotteries indicates some 


| stirring of the public conscience. 


This inordinate stimulation of the passions of ac- | 
quisitiveness and emulation at the expense of the higher | c uer ! 
| of justice, to reward idleness, and stimulate avarice, 


emotions, this perversion of self-preservative instincts, 
and, worst of all, the nurture of parisitism, are the evils 
of lottery systems of money-making. 

Social and commercial rivalry, and the customs and 
traditions of fashion and luxury, stimulate greed and 
foster dreams of sudden wealth. 

It is not those whose homes are characterized by lowly 
living and lofty thought who patronize lotteries. 
seeks the shortest road to riches who depends upon tem- 
poral possessions and pleasures for enjoyment, and sacri- 
fices to these life’s higher possibilities. That the lottery 
is one of the most degrading influences of this era may 
be perhaps unquestioned. 
money the absorbing aim in life, and which sacrifices to 


| are indifferent. 
| against lotteries must be practically felt. 


At least suspicion of 
their pernicious influence is roused, and Americans begin 
to realize that any influence tending to blunt men’s sense 


threatens national prosperity. 

‘The testimony of a society is valueless if its members 
To be worth anything Friends’ protests 
Let every edu- 


| cative influence emanating from our body tend to dignify 
| labor, to exalt industry, honesty, and self-reliance. 


He | 


Any institution which makes | 


the pursuit of gold, industry, honesty, and benovolence, | 


is pestilential. And any institution, however disguised, 
which emulates the lottery in its appeal to men’s desire 


Where men realize that the bread of idleness is ashes, 
while that of honest toil is sweet, the temptation to seek 
a short cut to a million is lessened. Where young people 
understand that nothing worth owning is to be had with- 
out a price, and that to profit at another’s expense is 
pauperism or fraud, the lottery spirit cannot flourish. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BrYANT IN JOURNALISM.—But while 


| it is through his poetry that Bryant survives, let us not 


| forget the worth of his. personality. 


to get something for nothing, which fosters cupidity and | 


excuses dishonesty, is despicable, should be everywhere 
discountenanced, and wherever possible prohibited. 

That a bill presented to the United States and de- 
signed to prohibit lotteries should have to be reframed to 
preserve church fairs from its restriction is no trivial 
matter. Itseems incredible that the Church itself should 
nourish the evil its members are praying the legislature to 
abolish. An old auntie’s version of a familiar proverb 
seems pertinent in this connection: ‘‘An ounce of pre- 
ventation is worth a pound of industry.’’ 

Too frequently are evils driven out of the door and 
invited in the window, as in the case of the fairs which 


For sixty years he 
was the dean of American letters. , He disdained the 
proverbial backbiting and envy of authors. As the editor 


| of a newspaper which for half a century had no superior 
| in the country; he exercised an. influence with cannot be 


| computed. 


We who live under the régime of journalists 
who conceive it to be the mission of newspapers to deposit 


| at every doorstep from eight to eighty pages of the moral 
| and political garbage of the world every morning—we 


| 
| 


may well magnify Bryant, whose long editorial career 
bore witness that being a journalist should not absolve a 
man from the common obligations of moral cleanliness, 
of veracity, of scandal-hating, of delicacy, of honor. — 
W. R. Thayer, in Review of Reviews. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE AGREEMENT TO DIFFER. 


** The following brief article was among the last prepared by our 
dear friend Louisa J. Roberts for this paper. 
shortly before her decease, it was laid with some other papers and 
overlooked, and is only now put in type. 


AGREEING to differ depends upon how. the parties to the | 


agreement stand related, what the difference is, and 
whether any vital issues are involved. There are ques- 
tions which, abstractly considered, have but one side to 
the right-thinking, honest mind ; on these there can be 
one right opinion, and, however widely mankind may 
diverge from the central truth, either in conduct or con- 
versation, the concensus of judgment } is the same. 


as the unvarying criterion, which brings all to the same 
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Being received from her | 


The | 
golden rule laid down by the Great Teacher is accepted | 
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| 

seeker what we claim for cues is a grace of the Spirit 
| that needs to be cultivated with the most scrupulous care. 

| To a very few it is a natural gift, by far the larger part of 
| the Christian church have little conception of its value. 
In social intercourse, agreeing to differ upon points about 
which there is a diversity of opinions always adds a charm 
| to conversation. Especially at this time of larger and fuller 
inquiry into that which has been written and declared as 
‘«the whole counsel of God,’’ affirmed to and enjoined 
as essential to acceptance with Him, does it become every 
earnest inquirer to be as willing that those who see these 
| things differently from himself, shall hold and express the 
truth, as it is revealed to their eee without 


5? 
cavil or questioning. ie Be 


point in regard to our relations one to another and to | 


the material universe of which we are a part. 
It is concerning those ethical questions which bear 


upon our thought of the Divine Being and his methods | 
of communicating his will to his human children, that | 


men are apt to differ, and these questions are deduced 
from what was written in former ages of the experiences 
of the seekers after truth in those days,—the revelation 
of Himself to the individual soul, as that soul was pre- 
pared to hear and respond to the Divine Word. And 
these records are of value to the seeker of to-day, not as 
the ‘‘ Word of God,’’ but as corroborative testimony to 
our own experience, that God does assuredly contiaue to 
reveal himself to mankind,—-that every day upon which 
we enter, Holy Scripture is written for those who need 
its words of warning, its messages of comfort, and its 
lessons of loving forbearance ; every day some new reve- 
lation of his goodness, some fresh evidence of his fatherly 
care, sends a thrill of joy and gladness to the expectant 
soul, and as these revelations are treasured they become 
the fresh manna upon which we feed and find the susten- 
ance that meets the want of spirit life. 

‘« There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding,’’ is as. true of us 
to-day as when Job’s friend, in the dim ages of the un- 
certain past, bore testimony thereto. This should teach 
us that we are not dependent for our knowledge of God 
upon what one of former times may have declared con- 
cerning him, but that what we know of him is manifest 
within us, though we value that which has been given to 
another, if it meets the witness for truth in ourselves, as 
corroborative testimony, confirming us in the reality of 
the revelation we have received. ; 

It is on the foundation of vital experience that each 
must build, and the building will be either hay, wood, 
stubble, gold or silver, or precious stones,—the enduring 
things for all eternity. 
revelation of the Father, made known to his human child- 
ren through the beloved son—Jesus, the Christ. 


revelation was not to man as a whole, in one stereotyped | 


formula, to which each must subscribe or become a ‘‘ cast- 
away’’; no truth was more dwelt upon and enforced by 
precept and example than the necessity of each on¢ being 


true to his own conviction, and all apostolic teaching is | 
Sdid Paul, ‘‘ No man can say that | 


confirmatory of this. 
Jesus is Lord but in the Holy Spirit, ” and this is not re- 
ceived second-hand. 


cation but upon revelation, and this being accepted as a 
truth, what is revealed to one, is his own God-given 
truth, to hold with firmness as regards himself and with 
charity towards his fellow believer, to whom the same 
evidence may not have been given. 

This willingness to accord to every other sincere 


And this is in accord with the | 


But this | 


To agree to differ, then must be | 
in those things of the Spirit that do not depend on edu- | 


THE EARLY FRIENDS. 
From William Penn's Introduction to George Fox's Journal. 


Two things are to be briefly touched upon, the doctrine 
they taught, and the example they led among all people. 
| I have already touched upon their fundamental principle, 
which is as the corner-stone of their fabric, and, indeed, 
to speak eminently and properly, their characteristic or 
main distinguishing point or principle, viz., the light of 
Christ within, as God’s gift for man’s salvation. This, 
I say, is as the root of the goodly tree of doctrines that 
grew and branched out from it, which I shall now men- 
tion in their natural and experimental order. 

First, repentance from dead works to serve the living 
God, which comprehends three operations. First, a 
sight of sin. Secondly, a sense and godly sorrow for it. 
Thirdly, an amendment for the time to come. This was 
| the repentance they preached and pressed, and a natural 
result from the principle they turned all people unto. 
For of light came sight, and of sight came-+sense and 
sorrow; and of sense and sorrow came amendment of 
life. Which doctrine of repentance leads to justification ; 
that is, forgiveness of the sins that are past through 
Christ, the alone propitiation ; and the sanctification or 
purgation of the soul from the defiling nature and habits 
of sin present; which is justification in the complete 
sense of that word, comprehending both justification 
from the guilt of the sins that are past, as if they had 
never been committed, through the love and mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, and the creature’s being made in- 
wardly just through the cleansing and sanctifying power 
and spirit of Christ revealed in the soul, which is com- 
monly called sanctification. 

They were changed men themselves before they went 
about to change others. Their hearts were rent as well 
as their garments changed, and they knew the power and 
work of God uponthem. This was seen by the great alter- . 
ation it made, and their stricter course of life, and more 
| godly conversation, that immediately followed upon it. 

They went not forth or preached in their own time 
or will,.but in the will of God, and spoke not their own 
| studied matter, but as they were opened and moved of 
| his spirit, with which they were well acquainted in their 
own conversation, which cannot be expressed to carnal 
men so as to give them any intelligible account ; for to 
| such it is, as Christ said, ‘‘ like the blowing of the wind, 

which no man knows whence it cometh, or whither it 
goeth ;’’ yet this proof and seal went along with their 
| ministry, that many were turned from their lifeless pro- 
fessions, and the evil of their ways, to an inward and 
| experimental knowledge of God and an holy life, as thous- 
| ands can witness. And as they freely received what they 


| had to say from the Lord, so they freely administered it 
| to others. 
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The bent and stress of their ministry was conversion 
to God, regeneration, and holiness ; not schemes of doc- 
trines and verbal creeds, or new forms of worship, but a 
leaving off in religion the superfluous, and reducing the 
ceremonious and formal part, pressing earnestly the sub- 
stantial, the necessary and profitable part to the soul ; as 
all upon a serious reflection must and do acknowledge. 

They directed people to a principle, by which all that 
they asserted, preached, and exhorted to, might be 
wrought in them, and known, through experience, to 
them to be true ; which is a high and distinguishing mark 
of the truth of their ministry ; both that they knew 
what they said, and were not afraid of coming to the test. 
For as they were bold from certainty, so they required 
conformity upon no human authority, but upon convic- 
tion, and the conviction of this principle, which they as- 


to eye with them and, taking the judgment seat, we con- 
clude that ¢4ey must be wrong, and we stumble over 


| their imperfections, and whilst endeavoring to take ‘‘ the 


| 
| 


| our own.”’ 


| and sorrow ?’’ 


serted was in them that they preached unto, and unto that | 


directed them, that they might examine and prove the 
reality of those things which they had affirmed of it, as 
to its manifestation and work in man. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SPIRITUAL SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 
As the inner ear is turned to the impressions of that ‘< in- 
speaking voice, which speaketh as man never spake,’’ 


trial with an accompanying light that banishes the clouds, 
and leaves the clear sunlight of truth illuminating the 
whole spiritual atmosphere. A condition of depression 


| the smell of fire on our garments.’’ 


may be disturbing us, causing us to feel that our period | 


of conflict, struggle, and endurance has lasted long 


enough, the promised and expected peace and happiness | 


has failed to come, and we might as well give up and let 
things drift and take care of themselves. 
answer td this condition come the words of Jesus to his 
twelve Apostles, when he was commissioning and sending 
them forth to preach the Gospel. After forewarning 
them of the persecutions and hatred that would be 
aroused against them as they ‘‘ bore witness to the 
truth,’’ he added, ‘‘ They that endure to the end shall be 
saved.’’ Here is the unfailing law that should ever rein- 
spire us when our courage begins to falter. It is the end 
that ‘*crowneth all things.’’ We cannot expect the 
blessing unless we endure to the end. We are not per- 
mitted to see when or where that end is to come, or what 


further discipline we may need, so we can safely leave | 


that to Him who does see ‘‘ the end from the beginning,”’ 
and whose tender mercies will not permit our trials 
to continue any longer than is necessary, to ‘‘ burn up 
the dross and refine the gold.’’ 

Some become discouraged under long continued 
physical suffering, either of themselves or their loved 
ones, seemingly oblivious of the fact that oftentimes 
these very sufferings may be only the penalty which their 
own transgressions have brought them, and must be suf- 
fered out to the bitter end, to teach us that the ‘‘ way of 
the transgressor is a/ways hard.”’ 

Again, we grow discouraged because of the strength 
of some evil habit which has bound us with its iron 
chains, and for relief from which we may perhaps have 
cried on bended knees to the Father again and again to 
deliver us, but because that help did not come a¢ once, in 


some miraculous manner, we gradually gave up the strug- | 


gle, weakly yielding to our besetting sin; we did not 
endure to the end, and so were not saved from the evil 
consequences of our own wrong conduct. 


sometimes. depressed because of the failure of others 
(perhaps occupying prominent positions in society) to 
We cannot see eye 


live up to our high ideal for them. 





As a direct | 


| 


mote out of their eye, we overlook the beam which is in 
In our efforts to bear and forbear with each 
other, we are not persevering and importunate enough. 

‘«Why,”’ said a man to his wife, ‘‘ do you tell that 
child a dozen times the same thing ?’’ ‘‘ Because,’’ re- 
plied the patient and long-suffering mother, ‘‘ the other 
eleven times would all be /os¢ if I did not succeed at the 
twelfth.’’ Here was that endurance to the end which 
never fails to bring the blessing. 

‘* How’’ (a whole community may be asking) ‘‘can that 
mother be so forbearing and patient with that reckless 
and dissipated son, who brings her little else than shame 
‘* Because,’’ answered the loyal mother- 
love, ‘* he is my doy, ‘ bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh,’ and with his very birth came a deathless love that 
has and ever will follow him through good report, and 
through evil report, hoping against hope that I may yet 
be instrumental in bringing him to the Father’s house.’’ 


| She is enduring to the end, just as our heavenly Father 


is bearing with our disobedience and dishonor of his 
righteous laws. The fiery furnace is never so hot in any 


| of our trials but what there is a Divine Power ever walk- 


| ing beside us, whom, if we will only recognize and accept, 
conditions sometimes come before us of perplexity and | 


will preserve us as He did the three of old, from ‘‘ even 


He is ever our 
strength in weakness, and our light in darkness. ‘‘ Thrice 
blessed forever be His holy name.”’ 


Richmond, Indiana. a: 2. GS: 


THE INNER LIGHT: DISCOURSE BY J. H. ECOB. 


Editors INTELLIGENCE? AND JOURNAL : 


On Ninth month 16, J. H. Ecob, D. D., of Albany, N. Y., 
preached in the Harvard church (Congregational), Brookline, Mass , 
giving eloquent testimony to the universality and all sufficiency of the 
Inner Light. Dr. Ecob was formerly a Presbyterian, but withdrew 
from that denomination, after the trial of Dr. Briggs. The following 
is the substance of a portion of his discourse. 

Boston, Ninth month 19. 


Text, John I., 4 and 9g. 


E. A. PENNOCK. 


I invite you this morning to a 


| study of these wonderful texts, that we may catch at least 


| What is this Life which is the Light of men ? 


some outline of the great truths contained in them. 
In brief, 
I would say, it is the God-consciousness, the in-dwelling 
presence of the most High in the soul of man. Shall we 
take these texts in their widest meaning, and say that 
this Light hath appeared to every man from the begin- 
ning of the world, and also since the time of Christ, in 
spite of the millions of pagans and the unenlightened peo- 
ples that we see? Or, shall we take the narrow meaning, and 
say that this is the Light that shall appear or may appear, 
unto all mea? Unquestionably we must give it its widest 
significance, and assert that this Inner Light was from the 
beginning, and has been since, appearing unto all men 
in varying degrees. In all religions, among the followers 
of Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster, we find evidences 


_ of it, and it has been the inspiration of saints, martyrs, 
| and missionaries through all time. Acknowledging, then, 


| 
| 


its existence, the question forces itself upon us, how shall 
we seize this Inner Light and translate it into terms of 
the outer life ? Oh, for the consciousness of our strength ! 
If I were to pray for power, it would be to make you feel 


_ the reality of the things you say you believe, for this book 


| is the least believed book on earth. 
We are also | 


Assemblies may 
wrangle over it, councils may meet and make utterances 


_in regard to it, and it is called the ‘‘ precious Book of 


Life,’’ and yet it is the least believed book on earth. 
Don’t give way to the most deadly of all heresies, 
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that of saying that God and Christ are different in kind 
from us. Jesus Christ was the manifestation of the con- 
science, of the moral sense, of the God-consciousness of 
the human soul. That is why he was the Son of Man, 
because he embodies the life of men. If a great artist 
were to paint a wonderful picture, and assign it to his 
pupil to copy as a task, the pupil might try for a long 
time to reproduce it; and if the artist said to him, ‘I 
painted that by my genius,’’ then the pupil would say, <‘It 
is no use for me to try: I cannot do it.’’ But if the artist 
says instead, ‘‘I did that by my patient toil, and what I 
have done, you can do,’’ it would fill the pupil with life 
and hope and courage. So it is with Christ. He was 
the essential man and the essential God, manifest in the 
flesh—the Son of God and the Son of Man; and He says 
to his disciples, ‘‘ I and my Father are one, and ye are 
one in us.’’ 

The Inner Light is the Christ in us, the God-con- 
sciousness, the symbol and characteristic of our divinity. 
What is prayer? Prayer is the Christ in us, talking with 
the Father, asking advice and taking counsel with him ; 
and in prayer [ may ask what I will, being God’s son, in 
this, his universe. Christ is a challenge to us to account 
nothing as essentially impossible. Our great mistake is 
that we do not recognize the essential divinity of human 
life ; we treat our fellow-men on the scale of the earthly 
instead of the heavenly. We do not see in our brother 
the Christ image, hence the heartlessness and the cruelty 
of mankind. 

We should honor conscience as the Christ within us, 
our own Voice, our hereditary gift from God, our Father. 
Restore the throne and the crown to Conscience. It is 
the still, small Voice, but it was always the still, small 
voice of suggestion which Jesus used in dealing with the 
erring one, and its every lightest syllable is a command- 
ment. Our business among them is to be Christs again. 
This Inner Light is not simply an incentive to duty, but 
it is the Light that uplifts us and leads us on to higher 
things. If we must wait until we have gone through our 
three score and ten years to be translated into our glory, 
then life is futile. But that Christ who was with us in our 
childhood shall be with us through all our days, glorify- 
ing our whole lives, and fitting us for endless union and 
communion with the Father. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 42.—TENTH MONTH 21, 1894. 
JAMES AND JOHN PREFER THEIR AMBITIOUS REQUEST. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Whosoever would become great among you shall 
be your minister: and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be servant of all._—Mark 10: 43, 44. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 20: 20-28; Mark 10: 35-45. 
HISTORICAL. 


The mother of the sons of Zebedee. ‘This was Salome, 
the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus. Her sons, James 
and John, were therefore cousins of Jesus. The account 
as given in the gospel according to Mark differs some- 
what from that recorded in Matthew, since Mark states 
that it was James and John who presented their request 
themselves, Matthew saying that their mother made it 
for them. The apparently differing statements may have 
originated with the two disciples, and their mother was 
no doubt chosen by them as their spokesman, while they 
were ready to support her request. The indignation of 
the other disciples indicates that they considered James 
and John themselves responsible for the ambitious request. 
TEACHING. 


The leading truth embodied in this lesson seems to be 
the true greatness of loving service. This is brought out 





in striking distinctness through the comparison one is 
compelied to make between the ambition of the two 
disciples and their mother, and the deep spiritual teach- 
ing which Jesus afterwards presents, showing his followers 
that it is not in lording it over their fellows, as the rulers 
of the Gentiles did, that their greatness should consist, 
but in the ministry of loving service. He closes this 
lesson, so greatly needed then and so greatly needed 
now, by a reference to the ministry and continued service 
of his own life, which we of to-day can, perhaps, more 
fully appreciate than did his immediate followers then. 

It is not difficult to see how the great law that Jesus 
here presented holds true in life generally. In all de- 
partments of human activity true greatness is measured 
by true service. In the world of science the names of 
Newton, Watts, Stephenson, Fulton, Morse, Field, 
Edison, Tesla, are and will be remembered because of 
great acts of service each has been able to render his 
fellowmen. In the department of law the names of 
Blackstone, Marshall, Story, and many others are simi- 
larly remembered. In statesmanship the same is true of the 
names of Penn, Washington, and Lincoln. In literature 
and art many names will at once occur to the reader, all 
going to uphold the same great law that true greatness 
depends upon real service to humanity. 

It would be strange indeed if the great law did not 
hold good in the realm of morals and religion. As 
stated by Jesus it is the fundamental truth underlying all 
growth toward true greatness. Those of his followcrs 
who have rendered the best service to their fellows occupy 
the highest place in the Kingdom of God. 

As this lesson came directly home to his personal 
followers, so it comes home to us to-day, even though 
removed by centuries of time from his personal presence. 
For the Spirit which uttered this truth through him is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and the spiritual 
lesson conveyed by his word is as greatly needed to-day 
as it ever was. It is for us to see that no opportunity 
for good action shall pass unimproved, to be careful that 
we do not miss our term of service, to strive to attain 
through kindly acts that true greatness which should 
always be the possession of the follower of Christ. 

A temptation that often assails young Christians is 
that of putting off active efforts for good until some 
future time, when greater ability to do will enable one to 
accomplish better work than in the present seems possible. 
But it may well be questioned whether the possession of 
that greater power would produce the great work, unless 
the spirit of the worker in the present leads to the accom- 
plishment of the best work now possible. The only real 
assurance of true service in the future is the doing of the 
best possible service in the present. Even the handing 
of acup of cold water to one who is thirsty shall not 
pass without its reward. In the spirit in which the act is 
done, rather than in the great value of the act, is its true 
worth and true greatness to be found. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Of the three accounts of this beginning of the journey 
of Jesus to Jerusalem, that of Mark alone gives any hint 
of the feelings of the disciples upon this momentous oc- 
casion. All record the fact that they were going up to 
Jerusalem, but Mark adds, ‘‘ and Jesus went before them ; 
and they were amazed ; and as they followed they were 
afraid.’’ Of these few descriptive words Farrar says: 


‘¢ There are few pictures in the Gospel more striking than 
this of Jesus going forth to his death, and walking alone 
along the path into the deep valley, while behind Him, 
in awful reverence and mingled anticipations of dread 
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and hope—their eyes fixed on Him, as with bowed head | 


He preceded them in all the majesty of sorrow—the 
disciples followed, and dared not disturb His medita- 
tions.”’ 

As the feast of the Passover approached, companies 
of the faithful started upon the journey toward the Holy 
City, passing down the valley of the Jordan. Jesus and 
his companions joined some one of these pilgrim bands, for 
the way was in many places unsafe, and the long journey 
on foot consumed much time. 

The incident in the lesson convinces us that Salome 
and her sons could not have comprehended fully the 
meaning of Jesus when he told them of the terrible death 
which he knew awaited him at Jerusalem. The idea of 
his triumph filled their minds; an earthly triumph 
and a visible throne seemed to be among the possible 
things, therefore the mother desired to secure for her sons 
favored positions by her wise forethought. 
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RENEWING ONE’S STRENGTH. 

THE utterance of that grand old prophet, Jsaiah, that 
‘* they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength,’’ 
has been brought to mind upon hearing of the many oc- 
casions during the past summer, when Friends, away 
from their usual places of worship, have assembled in 
small companies to sit together in worshipful silence. 

Living as so many do in this active age, under high 
pressure for perhaps ten out of the twelve months of the 
year, vacation days have grown to be a necessity, espe- 
cially to those whose avocations tax both brain and nerve 
forces. Very many of our Friends are to be found at the 
sea-side, on the mountain slopes, or in quiet country 
places, resting and storing up strength for future use, and 
it is encouraging to know that these realize that they 
have spiritual as well as physical needs, and that while 
the latter is receiving attention, the claims of the former 
are not neglected. And what more fitting time could be 
chosen to cultivate the spiritual than this when both mind 
and body are at rest? ‘The heart must naturally turn in 
thanksgiving to Him whose bounty makes it possible for 
his dependent children to thus renew their strength. At 
such seasons, when. but the ‘‘two or the three’’ are 


gathered, there is the greater opportunity for the quiet | 


intercession of the spirit that has been found in all times 
so conducive to growth. Some one has said that ** the 
Infinite always is silent,’’ and that *‘ only in meditation 
the mystery speaks to us.’’ If so, how important it is to 
have the silent seasons that finite minds can hear before 
they are made ready to speak. 

In some of these meetings the living silence has been 
broken by tendered hearts young in spiritual experience, 
as well as by those further advanced, to the comfort of 


others who have felt most grateful for this overflow of | 


speech. 





How encouraging is this to those who remain faithful 
_ to the home meetings. To know that their absent Friends 
are alike diligent in the performance of this reasonable 
duty is most cheering. We can only feel that the Lord 
is still teaching his people, and that waiting hearts, at 
home or abroad, are equally ready to enter into his ser- 
vice. 
MARRIAGES. 


ANDREWS—HAWKINS.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 3, 
1894, at the residence of the bride's parents, Goshen, N. Y., by 
Friends’ ceremony, Emelene Webb, daughter of Lewis W. and Sarah 
B. Hawkins, to George Rutt Andrews, of New York. 

EASTBURN —HOLCOMB.—On Fifth day, Ninth month 27, 
1894, at the bride’s residence, No. 1527 Bouvier street, Philadelphia, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 


Amos Eastburn and Sarah M. Holcomb, both of Philadelphia, form 
erly of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BRITT.—At her residence, Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth month 21, Ann 


L. Britt, widow of Stephen Britt, in the 77th year of her age ; a mem 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 


COMLY.—On Tenth month 1, 1894, at his residence in Byberry, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Charles Comly, in the 87th year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


COWGILL.—At Sioux City, Iowa, Ninth month 17, 1894, in the 
56th year of her age, Mary V. Freeman, wife of Thomas G. Cowgill, 
and daughter af the late Elisha and Mary Freeman ; a member of East 
liamburg Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. Y. 


Peacefully at rest, after a protracted illness, attended with much 
suffering, which was endured with rare patience and fortitude. * 


MOORE.—At Ercildoun, Chester county, Pa., Tenth month 3, 
1894, Edwin W., infant son of George W. and Elizabeth W. Moore, 
and grandson of Edwin and Mary D. Walton. 


PICKERING.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 3d of 
Tenth month, 1894, after a few hours’ illness, of paralysis, Mary Pick- 


ering, in the 86th year of her age; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 


Interment at Newtown Friends’ burial ground on the 6th. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue following circular meetings were held in Ninth month, 
under care of the committee appointed by New York 
Yearly Meeting : 

On the 16th one was held at Cornwall at which five 
members of the Visiting Committee were present. 

On the 23d at Moore’s Mills (Oswego Meeting), nine 
members of the committee were visitors. 

On the 3oth, at Albany, there were six members of the 
committee attending as visitors. 

These meetings were all well attended by Friends and 
others, and the visitors report them to have been deeply 
interesting. A member of Albany Meeting writes allud- 
ing to the circular meeting there: ‘‘ It was very satisfac- 
tory to all the Friends here. We feel very thankful to 
the kind Friends for coming to visit us. I think 
if some of the Friends who have a gift of speaking to the 
people, could know how much good these visits do our 
little meeting, they would try and visit us oftener.’’ 

We hope these earnest words may encourage Friends 
to leave their own meetings occasionally, and make glad 
the hearts of those of other meetings. 

J. T. McD. 


We have some notes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
which was held last week at Waynesville, Ohio, in a local 
paper, the ews, a copy of which is sent us by a friend. 
On First-day, the 3oth ult., it states, ‘‘a larger congre- 
| gation was present than has attended for twelve years.”’ 
| The speakers were Levi L. Benson and Rachel Butter- 
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worth Hadley. The latter believ ed “that the world is | 


becoming better, that it is an age of progress, and praised 
God that it is so.” On Fourth-day, William W. Foulke, 
of Richmond, was one of the speakers in the meeting for 
worship. There is, he said, a uniform call to men to 
live in the love of God and obey the still, small voice 
even to persecution by men for conscience sake. 
Chalkley Webster, of this Yearly Meeting, was among 
the visitors in attendance. 


A circular meeting was held in Albany, on First-day, 
Ninth month 30, at the usual hour, 11 o’clock. This 
meeting is very small, having had for a long period no 
ministering Friend within its limits. Due notice was 


given and about fifty Friends and Friendly people were | 


gather ed. 
J. Quinby Brown, of Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, and 


Jonah L. Rees, of New York, with several other Friends, | 


were in attendance. The testimonies borne were lis- 
tened to with marked attention, and bore evidence of 


spirituality of thought and deep earnestness of feeling. | 


There was much satisfaction expressed at the close, and 
earnest desires that Friends would more frequently come 
to meet with then. ee 


THE Doucan CiarK Case.—The American Friend 
(Philadelphia), Ninth month 27, gives a review of the 
case of Dr. Dougan Clark, of Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., who has been dealt with by the ministers and 
elders of the meeting in that city for being publicly bap- 
tized in water, at the time of Ohio Yearly Meeting (as 
heretofore mentioned in our columns). It seems that 
attention was first called to his attitude concerning 
baptism by his biographical sketch of D. T. Updegraff, 
published in the Christian Worker, Seventh month 5, in 
which he recorded his belief that Friends would come in 
time to not only tolerate but adopt water baptism. The 
action of the meeting of ministers and elders was to 
remove him from the station of minister and elder—not, 
as we understand it, to disown him as a member. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
A SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE. 
I.—THE ENTRANCE THROUGH ANTWERP. 
THE approach to Europe through the port of Antwerp is 
one of the most beautiful that can be made. From the 
first glimpse of land, at Flushing, all along the border- 
ing coasts of Holland, the landscape is full of interest. 

Flushing itself, on its island, rises out of the sea like 
a small Venice, its walls dipping down into the water, 
and its red tiled roofs and towers lifting themselves up 
with the same effect of magic. 

The Belgen/and, on which we had set sail, was obliged 
to anchor at the mouth of the Scheldt, off the little city, 
on account of the low tide, and this gave us a good view 
of it before proceeding up the river. A vivid red monu- 
ment to Admiral De Ruyter was one of the things 
pointed out to us by a home-coming Belgian. : 

All day, while we waited and after we started, we 
were kept vibrating from side to side of the ship by the 
exclamations of delight, first on this side then on that, 
from fellow passengers. The tiny villages or farm houses, 
all looking as if newly scrubbed or painted, the grass and 
trees so green, as if freshly washed each day, the men 
ploughing and women milking, the children running 
along the top of the embankments to watch the steamer, 


| all had an air of thrift and cleanliness and a certain 


The American Friend states that ‘‘so far as Earlham | 
College is concerned it may be said that no student | 


appeared to take the courses in the Biblical Department, 


consequently Dr. Clark is no longer an instructor in that | |! ; : ; 
| time-tellers were entirely useless, no, two spires agreeing, 


| but from the, musical point of view they are regarded as 


institution.’’ ° 


Macau.ay’s INABILITY TO LEARN.—In the recently | 


issued ‘‘ Life of Dean Stanley ’’ occurs the following ex- | 


tract from one of his letters : 

‘¢ Surely it must be a great disadvantage to Macaulay 
never to acquire any information from conversation. For 
1 do not see how he evercan. A remarkable proof of 
this, I thought, occurred this morning. Milnes was here, 
[Richard Monckton Milnes, the poet] and was speaking 
of the Mussulman tradition which I had mentioned to him 
as existing in Egypt, and which Layard had confirmed as 
existing equally in Mesopotamia, that .the fate of Islam 


requires that it should be at last superseded by Christian- | 
Macaulay, with great difficulty, was induced to let | 


ity. 
Milnes state his case at all. The moment he had done so, 


sible to believe it. In a momentary cessation, I ventured 
also had never met a Mussulman in India who had not the 


same conviction. ‘I never heard anything of the kind 
the whole time I was in India.’ ‘No,’ thought I to my- 


self, ‘it is not likely that you ever should, if you talked 
as much and heard as little in India as you do here.’ ’’ 





| 


beauty that comes with the suggestion of comfort and 
cosiness. The enthusiasm among us culminated finally 
in one gentleman’s declaring that he would like to ‘‘ buy 
the country and put it on the mantelpiece.’’ 

As we proceeded up the river the shores came closer 
to us, and while yet many miles away the spire of the 
cathedral became visible, making itself the centre of 
every view as we twisted and turned through the many 
windings of the Scheldt. Its commanding height en- 
abled it to retain its dominence, up to the very docks, 
and it was natural, therefore, that our first visit, after 
registering at the Grand Miroir, a good hotel kept by a 
woman, should be to the cathedral. 

The greater part of the church dates from the 16th 
Century, though a part is two centuries older. Its archi- 
tecture, of the gothic order, is very fine and it is a pity 
that there is no open space from which the whole edifice 
may be seen. Its chimes, with those of other churches 
in the vicinity, kept up an incessant ringing, and, as 


very remarkable. The interior of the church is in no 
way notable, except for several paintings by Rubens, 
among which is his wonderful ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,”’ 


| with the beautiful wing pictures of the ‘‘ Visitation ’”’ 
| and the ‘‘ Presentation in the Temple.’’ 


Antwerp was full of strangers at the time of our brief 
visit, owing to the Exposition ; but judging from those we 
saw, I should say they were chiefly from the Continent, 
and largely from Belgium and Holland. We had time 
for but one visit to the grounds, and found that our ideas 
of World’s Fair grounds, being drawn principally from 
those of the Columbian Exposition, would have to be de- 
cidedly modified both as to extent and appearance. The 
buildings were ugly wooden structures, crowded together, 


_ and there was slight attempt at landscape gardening, and 
he burst forth into a torrent of reasons why it was impos- | 


no natural features of beauty. The grounds enclosed the 


| permanent Art Museum of Antwerp, in which we found 
to say that Sir Charles Trevelyan had told me that he | 


many Of Ruben’s canvases, four fine Rembrandt's, in- 
cluding the well-known portrait of his wife, Saskia, and 
some very good examples of other Dutch masters. 

The exhibit that most interested us was that of the 
Congo Free State, which had a building to itself. There 
were models here of the natives, as well as two or three liv- 
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ing natives guarding the doors; and the display of products, 
of things manufactured, of the tools and utensils used, 
together with the numerous fine photographs of scenery 
and of native inhabitants, enabled us to carry away a 
fair idea of this new State in which Belgium has been and 
is so deeply interested. 

We regretted not having time to see the exhibit called 
‘Old Antwerp,’’ but it did not seem wise to visit the 
shadow and neglect the substance, so we spent the rest 
of our time in viewing the’city as it now is. The Plantin 
Museum, the building anciently used both as dwelling- 
house and printing-office by several generations of the 
Plantin family, was the most interesting place visited. It 
is built around a rectangular, gravel-paved court, with 
vines growing over the walls and galleries, and the first 
floor was devoted in the days of activity to the business 
of the Plantins. The old hand-presses stand as formerly, 


spot. But in the proof-room we felt nearer to the past, 
because of the heaps of proof bearing the reader's cor- 
rections in ink still black, though used at least two hun- 
dred years ago. In the residence-part of the building 
are portraits of the heads of the family throughout their 
history as printers and publishers, with many of the old 


and curious books that issued from their celebrated press, , 


and various articles of furniture anciently in use in the 
house. The present occupation of feminine Antwerp, at 
least of the laboring-classes, seems to be knitting. Even 
the little girls knitted industriously as they walked home 
bareheaded from school, some of them being so accus- 
tomed to the work that they scarcely looked at it as they 
walked along. 





| and dirt. 
with the old fonts of type of many kinds ; and with the | 
exception of the proof-room, this is the most interesting | 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING AT BYBERRY. 


We give in this issue a picture of the meeting-house of Friends, at 
Byberry (Philadelphia), the illustration, having been prepared to ac- 
company a local descriptive and historical work, by S. F. Hotchkin, 
‘* The Bristol Pike,’’ published last year. We extract fram Dr. Hotch 


| kin’s pages the matter which follows. 


In passing along the Gravel Pike toward Byberry Pike, 
and by the site of the meeting-house which was used for 
a time, years ago, you come to the far-famed Byberry 


| Friends’ meeting, in a fine farming district, with its ex- 
| tensive horse-sheds,,and hall for lectures, and ancient 


and modern graveyatds. Byberry was named by the 
Waltons for their native town, near Bristol, in England. 
In 1675 four brothers, Nathaniel, Thomas, Daniel, and 
William Walton, walked from New Castle, and dwelt 
several months in a cave, which was covered with bark 
(Martindale’s History of Byberry and More- 
land p. 15,and Davis’s History of Bucks County, p. 87). 
The History of Byberry and Moreland, by Dr. Joseph C. 
Martindale, was published by T. Elwood Zell, in 1867. It 
is dedicated to the author’s uncle, Watson Comly, who 


| endeavored ‘‘ to preserve the history of his native place.’’ 


Isaac Comly wrote a manuscript History of Byberry, 
which came into the hands of his executors, Watson, 


| Charles B. and Dr. Isaac Comly, who concluded to en- 


large it, and laboriously accomplished their worthy task. 


| Watson Comly gave much assistance, and Isaac C. Martin- 


dale first engaged in the preparation of the history, and 


| ‘spent much time and labor in hunting up old manu- 


The cleanliness of the Belgians is almost equal to that | 


of the Dutch, and no matter how poor a child’s parents 


might be and how threadbare his clothes, he was always | 


apparently well scrubbed, with hair neatly brushed. The 
people whom we saw seemed good-natured and contented, 
for which doubtless their habits of thrift are largely 
responsible. We saw them out walking together in the 
evening, sometimes a many as six of a family, hand in 
hand, occupying the whole width of the street. 

Our stay in Antwerp was necessarily short, and we 
left it on the third day, taking an early train for Cologne. 
The country, with its red-tiled and occasional thatched 
cottages, its luxuriant green of vine and grass and tree, 
its numerous streams bordered by rows of flourishing 
poplars, was a continual picture. 
well-cared for, even the forest trees, and in an all-day’s 
ride we saw but three dead trees, and those all in one field. 

From Cologne to Frankfort we traversed ground al- 
ready gone over four years ago,and of which I wrote to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL at the time, so that 
Bayreuth, the scene of the musical festival, was our first 
new halting-place. M. W. PLUMMER. 

Ninth month 23, 1894. 


A Lover or FLowers.—The writer was caught on a | 
trolley car, near Pottstown, Pennsylvania, in a great elec- | 
tric storm which burst over that city in the middle of 


July. While the rain was. still pouring, though the 
height of the storm had passed, a gray-headed old man 


was seen in his garden trying to steady an umbrella | 
against the wind and rain, with one hand, and with the | 
other raising a bunch of hollyhocks which had been pros- | 
trated, and, with one end of a piece of string in his | 


mouth, trying to twine it about the stake which had 
before supported the flowers. An ardent lover, protect- 
ing his adored one, could furnish no lovelier picture.— 
Mechans’ Monthly. 





| 


| little east of the log building. 


scripts.’’ The late Isaac C. [Martindale], of Camden, 
N. J., wrote me some very interesting letters, which I 
published in the Germantown TZe/egraph. He says he 
imbibed a love of local history from his mother, Phebe 
Comly. His grandfather Joseph assisted in preserving 
local records. Only 350 copies of the book were issued. 
It is scarce and should be republished, as it is very valu- 
able. While the early Friends met in private houses the 
Keithians constructed a building on the Drexel place, 
then owned by John Hart, a leader among them. 

The Friends of Byberry Meeting received, in A. D., 
1694, an acre of land from John Carver and Daniel 


| Walton for a burial ground. Shortly after, a log meet- 


ing-house was built, ‘‘ ridged and notched at the corners, 
chinked with mud, and according to the custom of the 
times, covered with bark. It stood in the northern 


| corner of the present site of the old graveyard, and was 
| the origin of the present Friends’ meeting.”’ 
Everything looked | 


It was used 
twenty years. (Martindale’s History). In 1714 a new 
building was erected ‘‘ on the acre given by English,’’ a 
This was of stone. A 
fire-place outside heated a stove within (pp. 45, 46). 
Fireplaces were afterwards put inside (p. 54). In 1808 
a new meeting-house was built. 1828 an ‘‘ Orthodox ”’ 
Friends’ meeting-house was erected on the Gravel Pike, 
on Watson Atkinson’s place, ‘‘ about a half-mile north of 
the old meeting-house.’’ A ton of hay yearly was given 
as rent for the lot. The building has lately been demol- 
ished. Meetings ceased in 1859. The aged Asa Walms- 
ley was the venerable preacher here. 

Arthur Howell, James Thornton, William Walton, 
Thomas Walton, Samuel Jackson, Ann Moore, Jacob 
Scott, Sarah Bolton, Abraham Griffith, Mary Comly, 
Margaret Porter, and many others are named as ministers 
[at Byberry]. In 1692, two Indian squaws were buried 
in the old graveyard. The school, of long continuance, 
and the library, show the educational taste. The farm- 
ing country about Byberry meeting is fine. The Carver 
farm was the seat of a Friends’ college. The Thornton 
farm, now Jason Tomlinson’s, has a large house and 
ample lawn. The Purvis farm is on the other side of the 

















BYBERRY FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE. 


Thornton Road. The two Doctors Comly, father and 
son, lived on that road. In a two-story building here 
[Byberry] a school is conducted on the first floor, and 
the second floor-is the old Byberry Library—a pleasant 
place to tarry in on a summer’s day. Crabbe Robinson 
said that a stranger asked to see Wordsworth’s study, and 
the maid replied, ‘‘ This is master’s library, but he studies 
in the fields.’’ 

The Philadelphia Library has an inscription, ‘‘ Com- 
muniter bona profundere Deum est.’’ This Latin sentence 
declares that it is god-like to make good things common, 
and the public should ever thank founders of libraries. 
Dr. Johnson met a king in a library, and here one may 
always meet kings in literature. 


{ The following sketch of the Byberry Library, in the school build- 
ing adjoining the meeting-house, is prepared by Nathaniel Richard- 


the * Bristol Pike.’ ] 


In the old township of Byberry, one of the most 
beautiful rural districts of the city of Philadelphia, there 





that when they met to establish this library in a sparsely 
settled country neighborhood, Washington occupied the 
presidential chair, France was in the throes of her great 
revolution, and Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of Byberry’s 
most distinguished citizens, was in the zenith of his use- 
ful career. 

From the original minutes it appears that,‘‘At a meet- 
ing of a number of respectable inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia and Bucks counties, held at Byberry school-house, 
pursuant to appointment, on the 8th of the 12th month, 
1794,’ it was ‘‘ resolved that the citizens now met use 
their influence to promote an institution under the title 
of Byberry Library, to be first opened at the dwelling- 
house of Ezra Townsend, in Bensalem.’’ On the 29th 
of Twelfth month, 1794, a constitution was adopted and 


) | signed by the following persons, who agreed to pay four 
son, who has added some details to his contribution on the subject in | 


dollars for the purpose of purchasing books and ‘“ one 


| dollar annually for the space of five years’’ : Ezra Town- 


stands, surrounded by green fields and forest trees, a sub- | 


stantial stone building occupied in part by Byberry Li- 
brary, the lower story accommodating the Friends’ school. 
Here the reader may ponder undisturbed— 

‘* Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore,’’ 
amid peaceful surroundings which have undergone little 
change since the library came into existence, just one 
hundred years ago. A brief examination of the con- 
tents of the shelves is sufficient to convince us that our 
worthy ancestors had developed decided literary tastes in 
that far-off day. 

It is difficult to realize as— 

** We turn the pages that they read,’’ 


send, Benjamin Walmsley, John Kenderdine, John Comly, 
Asa Walmsley, James Walton, Langhorn Biles, Asa Wal- 
ton, Ezra Croasdale, Isaac Bolton, Thomas Stackhouse, 
Paul Knight, Thomas Vownsend, Asa Knight, Israel 
Knight, Eli Hibbs, Thomas Simons, Joshua Comly, Jo- 
seph Bolton, Rachel Carver, John Carver, William Dun- 
can, Jacob Lightwood, Edward Duffield, Jr., Abraham 
LaRue, Sarah Hepburn, Benjamin Gilbert, Isaac Comly, 
Jr., Samuel Knight, John Simons, Joseph Comly, Jesse 
James, Thomas Hill. 

In 1798, the library was moved fromthe house of 
Ezra Townsend to the school-house. In a9gg, the con- 
stitution was revised. In 1816 the books were removed 


| to Joshua Gilbert’s store, and in 1818 were returned to 


| the school-house. 


During the rebuilding of the school- 
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house, in 1823, the beeke were cuenta sciienaletih but | 
in the First month, 1824, were replaced in the school- | 
house, where they have been ever since. Although the | 
shelves contain but 3,000 volumes, yet these are so care- 
fully selected that the great names in history, poetry, | 
eloquence, science, literature, and art are well represented, 
and the student may store his mind with thoughts and 
facts from the works of Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, Bryce, 
Green, Froude, Macaulay,..Lord Bacon, Hugh Miller, 
Emerson, Webster, Ruskin, Dean Stanley, Canon Farrar, 
Blackstone, Abercrombie, Holmes, Packard, Dr. Elliot 
Coues, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean Ingelow, Sarah Cooper, and 
thousands of others. 

John Comly was prominently identified with the best | 
interests of the neighborhood; and was not only actively | 
engaged in organizing the library, but is well represented | 
in it by his works, ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’’ Comly’s 
‘‘Spelling Book and Grammar,’’ and his ‘‘ Journal.’’ | 
Local authorship is still‘farther represented by Doctor 
Joseph Martindale’s ‘* History of Byberry,’’ and S. F. 
Hotchkin’s ‘‘ York Road,’’ and ‘* Bristol Pike.” 

Through the liberality .of..Nathan Middleton and 
others a fund has been accumulated, the interest of which 
is sufficient to purchase a limited number of books vearly, 
thus releasing the stockholders from any annual payment. 

Closely united with the Library, and having its col- 
lection in the same room, is the Byberry Philosophical 
Society, This Society was formed in 1829, for ‘‘ acquisi- 
tion and promotion of scientific knowledge,’’ and its 
minutes show that it was at one time actively engaged in 
scientific investigation. Its large and valuable collection 
of natural history specimens, Indian relics and curiosi- 
ties, add very much té the pleasure of visitors to the 
Library. Many of the birds and animals were prepared 
and mounted by Charles Comly and the late Dr. Isaac 
Comly, both of whom were skillful taxidermists. The 
large case of water fowl, etc,, which greets the visitor 
upon entering, is the gift of Nathan Middleton, who has 
contributed many other interesting specimens. To Eliza- 
beth P. Comly, wife of Isaac‘ Comly, M. D., the Society 
is indebted for a case of animals and birds. 


TrREES.—Peach trees, 
says Mechans’ Monthly, are trained on walls having south- 
ern aspects, and in this way get heat enough to mature. 
The branches are skillfully trained, so’ as to cover the 


TRAINED PEeacu in England, 


whole surface of the wall with branches a few inches 
apart. In some cases glass fronts are placed before the 
walls, to give additional heat. There is one tree, in the 
north of England, treated in this manner, which is con- 
sidered a great curiosity in ‘that country. It covers a wall 
twenty-three feet long by seventeen feet deep, and four 
hundred and twenty good sized peaches have been gath- 
ered from the tree in a single-season... The variety is the 
Royal George ; and the age’of the tree is: fourteen ‘years. 
In this special treatment of the peach everything that can 
aid in the health and growth is of course assiduously at- 
tended to. Inferior fruit is taken out when quite small, 
and no one fruit is allowed to crowd upon another. Under 
these circumstances the fruit produced. is remarkably fine, 
no one being seldom less than six inches, and many 
reaching eight inches round, while the flavor is corre- 
spondingly delicious. 


TAKE courage, and tura your troubles which are with- 
out remedy into material for spiritual progress. Often 
turn to our Lord, who is watching you, poor, frail, little 
being as you are, amid your labors and distractions. He | 
sends you help.— Francis de Sales. 


| per Firth, ’96; Rec. Sec., Richard B. Marshall, 





€vucational Department. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The officers in the Somerville Lit- 
erary Society are: Pres.,'Hildegarde Brooks ; Sec., Grace Brosius ; 
Librarian, Ellen Gunton; Library Conimittee, Mary McDowell and 
Mary Shoemaker. .The plan which was tried last year of holding 


| separate business meetings of the two chapters, but having the literary 
| exercises of each before the whole Society, has proved very successful, 
| and will be continued this year. 


The Delphic Literary Society elected the following officers: Pres., 
Howard White, Jr.,..95; Vice-Pres., Howard C. Johnson, ’96; Cen- 
sor, J. Chauncey. Shortlidge, ’96; Treas., Hanson Wilson, ’96; Rec. 
Sec., Robert Pyle, ’97.; Cor,.Sec., Clement M. Biddle, ’96; Libra- 
rian, Albert L. Buffington, ’96; Library Committee, Franklin D. Wal- 
ton, ’96, and Arthur H,. Walker, ’97. 

The Eunomian Literary Society have elected for President, Samuel 


| C. Palmer, ’95 ;. Vice-Pres., Percival C. Parrish, ’96; Censor, E. Har- 


’97: Cor. Sec., 


| Charles P. Beistle, ’96; Librarian, Walter C. De Garmo, ’97 ; Library 


Committee, Joseph Way, ’98, and W. Fred Simms, ’98. 

The fire-proof repository for the Friends’ Historical Library has 
been found inadequate for the present need, as several hundred volumes 
are awaiting space on the shelves, which will be made by a new ar- 
rangement of the shelving as soon as practicable. 

A new book, “‘ Léssons on the New Geography,’’ by Dr. Spencer 
Trotter, will shortly be published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 

The Swarthmore Press Club have organized and appointed Charles 


| C. Moore as President, Pércival Parrish, Vice-President, and E. Har- 


per Firth as Secretary ‘and Treasurer. : 
Prof. Marie Kemp’ is giving an interesting course of lectures on 
“Goethe” to the second and third year classes in German 
Dean Bond read an excellent paper in First-day morning meeting, 
Tenth month 7. She quoted from the 19th verse of 6th chapter of 
Matthew: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 


| moth and rust doth corrtipt, and where thieves break through and 


steel, but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven; for where your 


| treasure is there will-your heart be also,” and drew a vivid picture of 
| the present state of society, saying that the wrong lay not in working 


for the treasure but in storing and hoarding it. The students, she said, 
had been saved by the loving foresight of their parents from the ne- 
cessity of having any care over what they should eat or what they 
should wear, and had every opportunity to lay up treasures in heaven. 
These “ heavenly treasures’’ she urged them to seek for in every 
branch of learning,.—mathematics, science, history, literature, and art. 
It was incorrectly reported in the “* Swarthmore Notes ”’ of the last 
issue that Dr. Magill had charge of the new class in Pedagogy. 
President De Garmo instructs the clsss, and has entire charge over the 
department. H. 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—Martha Schofield and Robert Benson, 
(the latter Business Manager of the Schofield School), went south on 
the 27th ult., reaching Aiken safely the following day. The Principal, 
Ella Warner, had gone south two days earlier, and the other teachers 
had also gathered, preparatory to the opening of the School. 

The School opened on the 3d inst., with nearly 70 pupils in attend- 
ance, “ although the cotton crop is not nearly picked. The lateness 
of the harvest, it is said, is due to an unusually wet summer. Each 
new teacher addressed,the pupils, and all made a very favorable im- 
pression. Isaac A. Givens, (of Aiken, a colored man, one of the 
Trustees), closed with an excellent speech, and the parents present 
were delighted*with the exercises. He stated that seven families had 
removed to Aiken, this summer, to get the benefit of the school. 

“At the farm, all the crops except the cotton look well, consider- 
ing there was little money spent in fertilizers, and although half the 
crop is not yet gathered, it is evident no money has been lost on the 
experiment.” 


Frignps' S¢HooL AT CHRISTIANA.—Dr. Magill and Prof. Price, 


| of Swarthmore. College, visited the»Friends’ School at Christiana, 


Pa., on the 3d _ inst., to examine: its qualifications to be entered upon 
the list of Friends’ schools entitled to send graduates on certificate 
to the Freshman Class at Swarthmore. 

There is a live and interesting body of Friends at this meeting, 
(Sadsbury, in Lancaster county; the town at Christiana, on the rail- 
road; is a little distance away), and they have a good school, in which 
only pupils well advanced are received. 


HAVERFORD OoLLEGce.—The college year opened Ninth month 
26. Out of an enrollment of 98 there were 95 present. There were 
38 new admissions, of which 30 belong to the Freshman class. There 
are seven graduate students, of whom four are fellows. Dr. Sharpless 
addressed the students at the opening, and announced several new 
regulations, ‘‘ tending in the direction of greater freedom and greater 
responsibility in discipline, but increased strictness in attention to 


| regular college duties.” 
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SECOND MEETING Bucks Co. NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
—The second meeting of the above Association was held at the 
George School, Newtown, on Seygnth-day, Tenth month 6, and was 
attended by nearly seventy five Wile. The “elections of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted as follows: President, Dr. Joseph Thomas, 
Quakertown ; Vice-President, Horace Woodman, Langhorne ; Secre- 


Newtown. 

The exercises opened with the reading of a paper on “‘ The Nest- 
ing of Birds,” by Willard L. Maris, a senior medical ‘student of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The paper was illustrated by specimens 
of the nests of some twenty five species of our commoner birds. 
Agnes Woodman, of the George School, then read a paper containing 
a brief account of ‘A Few Common Shells.” ‘A Geological Trip’’ 
was the title of the entertaining discussion ‘of Mary S. Holmes, of 
Philadelphia. E. Newlin Williams, a’ Swarthmore graduate, pre- 
sented a well written article on “Autumn Fruits,” 

At the close of these exercises, which constituted the regular pro- 
gram, John C. Gifford, of May’s Landing, N. J., who is now making a 
survey of the forests of New Jersey, under direction of the Legisla- 


ture, was called upon, and devoted a few minutes to an entertaining | 


account of the methods now being introduced to protect and perpetu- 
ate the forests of that State. * 





ENGAGEMENTS IN TEACHING,—In addition to notes heretofore 
given inthis Departments the following members of the class of 94 at 
Swarthmore College are teaching: Marion D. Perkins, French and 
Latin in Friends’ School at Moorestown, N, J.;, Elizabeth Conrow at 
Darlington Seminary, West Chester, Pa.; Caroline P. Sargent, near 
her home at St. Paul, Minn. 


A FRIEND in England, in a private letter from Cumberland, dated Ninth 
month 27, says: 


SS Sere Bae SOURRAL, | 





_ limits, various. 
| and also conducted the Christian Examiner for several years. 


in him and his activities, which have been: many, and within certain 
He was for a time editor of the Christian Register, 
He 
was professor at the Harvard Divinity School for six years, and pastor 
of the Harvard Unitarian Church from 1840 to 1867. His literary 


| work covers many titles, but he has especially written on historical 
tary, Belle Vansant, George School; Treasurer, Mrs. Dr. Smith, | 


subjects relating to New England, in which he has often taken the 
opportunity to speak a word of justice for the Indians. As he was born 
in 1814, he now has the right to appear as an octogenarian, and to give 
some of his recollections. 





A study of “ English Institutions and the American Indian,’’ by 
Dr. J. A. James, of Cornell College, Iowa, has been published in the 
“ Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence.” The title imperfectly indicates the real subject of the essay, 
which treats mainly of the relations between the American Colonies 
and the Indians, and seeks only to trace the earliest origins of the 
present Indian policy of the government. To do this the author has 
examined many of the colonial records of Massachusetts, New York, 
and Virginia, taking these colonies as typical, and describes the legis- 
lation of the colonists as to purchasé of land, provision for reservations, 
regulation of trade with the different tribes (including the trading 
houses), Indian slavery (a practice not, general, being less profitable 
than negro slavery), early provisions, for Indian education and super. 
intendence. 

The author has given very scanty attention, apparently, to the 
record of Pennsylvania upon the subject, and as the policy undertaken 
here, under Penn’s leadership, differed materially from that of most of 


| the Colonies, it was deserving, no doubt, of more careful study. 
Jesse W. Jefferis, ex-’97, is Assistant to | 





A description of the Glaciers of Greenland, by Professor Angelo 
Heilprin, of the Academy of the Natural Sciences, of this city, with 


| views of the more striking forms, will open the next Popular Science 


“ T am now in the old house of the lords of Borrowdale, with walls | 


a yard thick, and oak carving all about. I have come down the path 
by the lawless dalesmen in 1688. I am three or four miles from Der- 
wentwater, about which Elizabeth P. Bond writes so enthusiastically in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

“It was a great delight to me to meet my honored teacher, John 
Ruskin, at Coniston, yesterday. Ten years ago he kindly showed me 


over his house and treasures ; now he is feeble, both in body and mind, | 


and goes very slow little constitutionals with a care-taker; but he re- 
mains the man best worth seeing in all England, in my opinion. His 
stoop is become more pronounced, and his beard he has allowed to 
grow very long. His brown, soft hat almost touches his blue, smooth 
overcoat, behind, and he carries his hands clasped behind his back. 
As I reverently raised my hat, he responded by raising his, but looked 
just a little embarrassed, rather than sociable, so I did not speak, but 
passed on. His mind has succumbed to cerebral inflammation, but he 
is happy and peaceful so long as he does not work. His cousin, Joan 
Severn, with her husband (an artist), and children, live with him, and 
Brantwood is a large and cheerful home,”’ 





The article in last week’s issue, by John Russell Young, of this 
city, on teaching the art of war to China, was read, we feel sure, with 
much interest by many. The same author has an extended and very 
interesting paper in the Review of Reviews, this month, describing that 
remarkable Chinaman Li Hung Chang, who has been for a long time 
the virtual ruler of the Empire, but who has lost his high position from 
bis ill success in the struggle with Japan. John Russell Young was 
Minister to China, under President Garfield, from 1882 to. 1885, and 
thus had full opportunity of close acquaintance with Li. 


— 


In the same issue of the Review of Reviews the frontispiéce is a | 


portrait of William Cullen Bryant, taken shortly before his death, and 
now published for the first time. The centennial anniversary of the 
poet’s birth is the occasion of an appreciative article on Bryant's place 
in our literature, from the pen of William R. Thayer. The Review 
commends to public schools and other institutions the celebration of 
Bryant’s anniversary day, Eleventh month 3, as a tribute of respect to 
his memory. 





At this distance from Boston we are not so well acquainted with the 
veteran preacher and writer, George E. Ellis, as if his home were 
nearer us, or ours nearer him, but his paper, ** Retrospect of an Octo 
genarian,” in the current issue of the At/antic Monthly, revives interest 








Monthly. Some incidents of the search for the ill fated mineralogist, 
Verhoeff, are included in the account. 





The “ Proceedings” of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor at 


| the Eighth Conference, held at Chappaqua, have been printed by 
from the Wastdale direction which Macaulay says was kept as a secret | 


Alfred J. Ferris, and copies have been sent out. It makes a larger 
volume than heretofore, being Over 200 pages. A very satisfactory in- 
dex has been added, as well a$/a list of contents. The book will be 
received and read, no doubt, with satisfaction, and we suggest that 
those who have copies to dispose. of send them to persons, not Friends, 
who are interested in the different subjects considered at the Conference. 








YOUNG FRIENDS’, PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of Young 
Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, was held in Cherry Street u.eeting- 
house on the evening of the 8th, at 8 o'clock. There was a large at- 
tendance,—the largest, probably, unless the Whittier evening be ex- 
cepted, in the experience of the Society. .Wm.:W. Birdsall, president, 


| and Anna Jenkins Ferris, secretary. Several new members, the Execu- 


tive Committee announced, had been elected. 

The proceedings consisted mainly of a review of the value and im- 
port of the Chappaqua Conferences. Papers on the subject were read 
by Hannah B. Price, Jane P. Rushmore, and Alice Hall, and one pre- 
pared by Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, was read by Ellis P. 
Bacon. W. W. Birdsall and Howard M. Jenkins spoke on the subject, 
the latter briefly, and others present added pertinemt remarks. The 
testimony of all bore upon the serious and earnest character of the 
Conferences, and the papers and comments were felt to have made a 
very interesting meeting of the Association. 

Preceding the Chappaqua discussion, the History Committee pre- 
sented a carefully prepared chronological list and resumé of the prin- 
cipal events in the history of Friends. It was read for the Committee 
by Dayid, L. Lukens, and will be very serviceable to those studying 
the historical reeord of the Society. 


Goto bed early —wake. up with joy ; 
Go to bed late—cross girl or boy. 
Go to bed early—ready for play ; 
Go to bed late— moping all day. 
Go to bed early—no pains or ills; 
Go to bed late—doctors and pills. 
—W.S. Reed, in St. Nicholas. 





WE grow so easily to forget our noblest and most 
splendid times. It seems to me there is no margin for a 
noble life like this : Count always your highest moments 
your truest moments. - Believe that in the time when you 


were the greatest and most spifitual man, then you were 
your truest self.— Phillips Brooks. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AUTUMN. 

’Tis golden Autumn, and a sombre haze 

Envelops all the dreamy countryside ; 

Soon o'er the world will sweep a crimson tide 
Of fairy fire and set the woods ablaze 
With sullen splendor. By the dusty ways 

The golden rod is drooping, and beside 

The wall the grapes are swelling in their pride 
Of purple lusciousness. The drowsy days 
Are almost silent, save where orchard trees 

Are dropping down their ripe and ruddy store, 

Or where the farmer beats the threshing floor 
With rhythmic flail. Sweet nature’s symbols these, 

That mark the evening of the dying year 

And prelude the approach of winter drear. 

J. Russet. Hayes 


RELIGION. 
[A friend, D. W. B., Clearbrook, Va., sends us the following poem, 
and says: ‘‘ I learned it a number of years ago, having copied it from 
a manuscript. I have neverseen it in print, and do not knew who 


composed it, but think it good, and perhaps enough so for your paper.”’] | coarse twigs,.and average at least forty feet from the 
| ground. 


ALAs for human reason! all is change, 
Ceaseless and strange ; 

All ages form new systems, leaving heirs 
To cancel theirs ; 

The future will but imitate the past, 

And instability alone will last. 


Is there, then, no compass by which to steer 
This erring sphere ? 
No tie that may ind:ssolubly bind 
To God, mankind ? 
No code that may defy Time’s sharpest tooth, 
No fixed, immutable, unerring Truth ? 


There is! There is! One primitive and sure; 
Religion pure, 

Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and codes 
Wear myriad modes, 

Contains all creeds within its mighty span, 

The love of God displayed in love to man. 


This is the Christian's faith when rightly read ; 
Oh may it spread, 

Till earth redeemed from every hateful leaven 
Makes peace with Heaven; 

Below, one blessed brotherhood of. love, 

One Father, worshipped with one voice, above. 


AN ACRE OF BIRDS’ NESTS. 
Willard L. Maris, in Newtown Enterprise. 
Tuat a whole acre of birds’ nests exists within seven 
miles of Newtown is a fact of which few of our citizens 
areaware. Yetsuch is the case, and through the cour- | 
tesy of William Church the writer had the pleasure of | 
visiting the same a few days since. These nests form one 
of the few extensive heronries still existing in this State. 
For a period of perhaps twenty-five years a colony of 
black-crowned night herons. has been breeding annually | 
in a woods in eastern Bucks county, about three-fourths 
of a mile from the Delaware river, near Taylorsville. 
This woods is elevated, and made up largely of oak trees. 
Here all through the summer, from late in the afternoon | 
until sunrise the next morning, the air. is filled with the 
harsh croaking of the. ‘‘ quawks,’’ as these birds are 
known to the farmers of the region. Early in April the | 
first few quawks return to their chosen grounds, and in a 
few days ‘‘ hundreds, if not thousands ’’ of them have 
congregated there. 

During the daytime all is quiet and peaceful, and the | 
casual observer passing: along the road a hundred yards | 
from the nests would never imagine his proximity to this 
vast number of birds. 
changed—an easy-going heron, feeling the pangs of | 
hunger, stretches his long neck and legs, glances around -! 


Toward twilight, however, all is | 


| banks of the Delaware. 


| quawk rest from his labors. 
| the clapping of one’s hands in the heronry during the 
| daytime, however, is sufficient to call forth a loud remon- 


| was made ina recent issue of the Zelephone. 
| fourteen shoats which were four months old and averaged 


OURNAL. 


him to make sure of his surroundings, and then with a 
| harsh cry, which has gained for him his familiar name, 


launches forth in the air and pursues his course to the 


Here he is soon joined by his 
comrades, and the search for food begins. The night 


| heron isa fisherman, and countless members of the finny 
| tribe are carried to the lofty nests in the oaks. 
| out the entire night the heronry is a scene of busy indus- 


Through - 


try, and not until the faint dawn of day appears does our 
The firing of a gun or even 


strance in the shape of cries and flapping of wings. A 
few years ago the birds were shot in large numbers, and 
the following season many of them chosea near-by woods, 
instead of the home of their ancestors, so that now in 
reality there are two heronries. Hawks are occasionally 
seen in the vicinity, but the familiar crow, according to 


| my informant, is a much more dreaded enemy. 


The nests are composed almost entirely of sticks and 


They are not bulky, considering the size of the 
bird, and measure about twelve inchésin diameter. The 
eggs are of a green color and usually four’in number, 
The greatest number of nests in one tree was four. Many 
contained three. It is probably no overstatement to say 
that more than one hundred nests are in the heronry to- 
day. At this season of the year the birds have mostly 


| left for their southern homes, and as we drove"down the 


road by the woods only a single quawk was seen, labori- 


| ously flying along, with his long legs stretched out be- 
| hind him. 


FEEDING WueEat TO Hocs.—The Loudoun (Va.) 
Telephone has the following item of interest to farmers, 
in these days of fifty cent. wheat: J. Walter Smith, of 


| Lincoln, furnishes us a supplemeutal report of his ex- 


periment at feeding hogs wiih wheat, mention of which 
He had 


50 pounds apiece. He fed them crushed wheat and 


| milk, and at. the end of one month they averaged 150 


pounds, and at the end of the second month, when he 
sold them, (one day this week) they averaged 214 pounds. 
In the first month they had 25 gallons of milk daily, and 
in the second month they had only about half as much. 


| The hogs were sold for $5.121%4 per 100 pounds. 


Estimating the value of the shoats at four months old, 


| at $3 apiece and the milk at one cent a gallon, the total 


cost, including 40 bushels of wheat, at 50 cents a bushel, 


| was $98.25, and the total amount received for the hogs 
| was $157.44, showing a profit of $59.19. 


Making no charge for labor, this would show a value 


| for wheat fed to hogs in this manner of $1.15 per bushel, 
which is not so bad. 


BETTER THAN GraMMar.—Good grammar is a good 


| thing, but some good things are said ungrammatically. 
_ The man who speaks sneeringly of a preacher or teacher 


because he detects in him an occasional fault of speech, 


_ or who refuses to open his spiritual ear to words of coun- 
| sel because his fleshly ear detects in those words slips in 
| grammar, exalts the body above the spirit. 


He goes into 
a voluntary bondage to a soulless master. It is a fine and 
desirable accomplishment to be able always. to speak 


_ grammatically ; but it is a still higher attainment to for 
| get the preacher in his message, and to welcome and 


enjoy the truth,—to hear the voices of the Spirit, come 
how they may. —S. S. Times. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR NINTH 
MONTH, 1894. 


| 
MEAN barometer, 


30.113 | 
Highest barometer during the month, 13th, 30.552 | 
Lowest barometer during the month, rgth, 29.702 
Mean temperature, : 69.9 
Highest temperature during the month, 1oth, gl. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 26th, 43.5 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 77-3 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 62.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 2d, 23-5 
Least daily range of temperature, I9th, 6. 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 75-8 


Mean’ temperature of the dew point, 59.7 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 657 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.57 inches on | 
the 8th and early morning of the gth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 8. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 8, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 8th, gth, and roth. 

No frost during the month. 

Solar halo on the 26th. 

Lunar halo on the 11th. 

Nore.—The mean temperature of this month has been about two 
and one-half degrees above the mean temperature of Ninth month, 1893. 


J. C., Observer, 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Ninth month 30. 


THE FOREIGNER IN JAPAN. 


‘THERE are sixteen nations having treaties with Japan, and 
they present, in the foreign concessions, the singular 
spectacle of sixteen little governments all independent of | 
each other, dispensing justice and administering as many 
different forms of law within the same territory. 

Each foreigner is registered in the consulate of his 
country. All legal processes and suits against him, 
brought by other foreigners or by Japanese, are entered 
with and tried before his consul, except in the case of | 
Great Britain, which maintains a court separate from its 
consulate. If the alien commits an offense against Jap- 
anese law or regulation outside the treaty limits, he can | 


be arrested by the native police, but he must be tried and | 
punished, if guilty, by his consul, the Japanese govern- 
ment prosecuting the case, and it is also bound, on the | 
request of a consul, to arrest deserters and fugitives from 
justice who have fled outside treaty limits. Certain cus- 
toms, fees, and regulations are provided for, but failure to 
pay the former or any dispute about the latter can be 
settled only by a consul. 

On the other hand, the land in the foreign conces- 
sions is the property of the Japanese. government, and is 
leased in perpetuity to the foreigner at a rate per ¢sudo 
(six feet square) which varies according to the location of 
the land, is payable annually, and is the only tax levied. 
The lease may be bought and sold, but always subject to 
the ground-rent. 

In the Kencho (the office of the municipal authori- 
ties) is vested all police and sanitary control, and the care 
of all streets and roads, but the police cannot enter the 
premises of a foreigner without the written permission of 
his consul. In Kobé, the foreign settlement of Hiogo, the 
residents own the land they occupy.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Just to recognize His love 
Every day ; 
Just to know it as thy own, 
That no power can take away, 
Is not this enough alone 
For the gladness of the day ?— Havergal. 








Ir is not by regretting what is irreparable that true 
work is to be done, but by making the best of what we 


are. Forget mistakes ; organize victory out of mistakes. 
F. W. Robertson. 


| slight Breton accent, while he spoke /ike a@ Parisian.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE annual conference of friends of the Indians, at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., has occurred this week, beginning Fourth day, and adjourning 


Sixth-day. Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, and his wife, are 
among those present. 


—The Chicago School Board has discovered that its real estate 
agent has been renting school property to saloons and gambling houses. 
—The number of “hard drinkers’’ in our country to-day is esti- 
mated to be 2,500,000. And an ayerage of four other persons are 
affected by each one’s debauchery and shame.—W. C. 7. U. Bulletin. 


—The Union Signal is responsible for the following statements : 
‘* In this country 2,500 women are practicing medicine; 275 preach- 
ing the gospel; more than 6,000 managing post-offices, and over 
3,000,000 earning independent incomes. Since 1880 the Patent Office 
has granted over 2,500 patents to women, and in New York city 27,000 
women support their husbands.”’ 


—Chauncey Depew, President of the New York Central Railroad, 
says that go per cent. of the defalcations and thefts and ruin of youth 
among people who are employed in places of trust, are due directly to 
gambling. ‘I have seen in my vast employment so much misery from 
the head of the family neglecting its support and squandering his earn- 
ings in the lottery or the policy shop, and promising young men led 
astray in a small way, and finally becoming fugitives or landing in the 
criminal dock, that I have come to believe that the community which 
licenses and tolerates public gambling cannot have prosperity in busi- 
ness, religion in its churches, or morality among its people.”’ 

—The Census Office has lately issued an illustrated bulletin of 70 
pages, giving an account of the five civilized tribes in the Indian Terri 


tory. It was compiled by Thomas Donaldson, of Philadelphia, Special 
Agent for Indian information. 


—‘* The most unique Sunday School in the world,” says the Cin- 
cinnati Tribune, “is on the line of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railroad. President Thomas is an ardent Sunday-school man, 
and has inaugurated a system among the telegraph operators along the 
line. One of the operators at Nashville acts as teacher, and uses the 
regular lesson leaf. The class is composed of the operators between 
Nashville and Chattanooga, and the lesson is conducted as though all 
were present, except that the questions and answers are sent by tele 
graph. The comments of the teacher are sent down the line, and the 
class is dismissed, going back to their work the same as on any other 
day.” 

—The highest officers in our army in India, says 7 he British Medi 


| al Journal, continue to bear unmistakable testimony to the marked in- 
| fluence for good which the work of the Army Temperance Association 
| bas had upon the health and conduct of our soldiers. General Sir 


H. Collet has stated that in an army of abstainers there would be one- 
hundredth part of the present crime, and one-tenth part of the present 
sickness. General Sir G. S. White has said that if he wanted men on 
whom he could depend, who would most readily turn out in an emerg 
ency, and who could be entrusted to perform any duty, he would go 
straight to the rooms of the Army Temperance Association. The admis- 
sions into army hospitals in India last year were, of total abstainers, 5 
per cent. ; and of non-abstainers, 10.4 per cent. 


—The newspapers report that Jasper Layman, an Alabama negro, 


| has been in New York to arrange for an exodus of 500 negroes from 


Mobile, Ala., to Liberia. Hard times in the South and highly“colored 
stories of Africa have caused great excitement among the negroes of 
Alabama, who are nearly all talking of emigration. 


—At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Rights Association, the Washington agent of the Association stated 
that the Indian Bureau was making arrangements for about 700 Indian 
children to be educated in the public schools, and so bring the Indian 
and white children in close relation to. each other. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary said that the efforts of the Association to have the appro- 
priation for the Board of Indian Commissionérs sustained, and the 
salary of the Suparintendent of Indian Schools restored t6 the original 
figure ($3,000) were successful. 


—tThe veteran French statesman, Jules Simon, lately published in 
the Monday Review an account of his interview with the German 
Emperor during the ‘‘ Labor Congress,” held at Berlin, in 1889... The 
conversation was conducted in French, ‘‘and,’”” remarks Simon, “ al- 
though I am an Academician, and a member of the * Dictionary Com- 
mittee,’ the Emperor spoke betterFrench than I, for I have a very 
The Kaiser 
speaks Engl sh quite as well as he does French, and in this respect 
excels his uncle, the Prince of Wales, whose conversation has a dis- 
tinctly German flavor. The Kaiser is versed in Russian and Italian 
also.— Book News. 


—The Pope’s encyclical on Inspiration of the Scriptures says : 


| “ Nothing whatever suggests that the Holy Spirit took men as instru- 


ments for writing in such manner that 


something false might 
escape 


For He, by supernatural power, so excited and moved them 


that they should rightly conceive in their minds, seek faithfully to com- 


pose, and fully, with infallible truth, express only those things which 
He commanded.” 
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—The bronze equestrian statue of General George B. McClellan, 
which is to occupy the pedestal at the northwest corner of the City 
Hall plaza, has arrived in Philadelphia from Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts. The statue, which isin 12 pieces, weighs about 8,000 pounds, 
and it will require about five days to place it in position. 


—Father Hyacinthe, the noted French orator, is delivering a course 
ot holiday lectures to workingmen in Paris. In one of these, on 
“Anarchy and Family Life,” he said the spread of Anarchism was a 
sure sign of decadence. The best means against it was to develop 
family feeling in the masses and particularly the sentiment of parental 
authority. If in economical affairs Anarchism is destructive of se- 
curity, in moral affairs it warps all notions of just and unjust, of good 
and evil. 


—The great grape vine at Hampton Court, England, which is now 
126 years old, is remarkably healthy, and is bearing 1,200 bunches 
this season, each of which will weigh over a pound. 


—Botanists have found that names which have no relation to the 
characters of the plants they bear are less likely to mislead than those 
which have connection, and hence it is a custom to give the names of 
new plants to the discoverers, or in honor of some individual. Professor 
Greene notes that 126 American genera commemorate American citi- 
zens. Washington and Jefferson are in the list. 


—A “bullnose pepper” was gathered the past summer, at New- 
map, Georgia, which had another perfect seed pod inside of it. 
Remembering that a seed pod is only a series of stem and leaves, 
transformed into floral parts, the explanation of the double pepper.pod 
is clear. There was a renewed advance of the growth wave, resulting 
in the formation of another series of stem and leaves, which have in 
turn been transformed as the first series was. ‘Lhe similar cases of a 
rose growing out of another, and of small oranges growing out of 
larger ones, are familiar illustrations.—Afeechans’ Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


At Fall River, Mass., much destitution prevails on account of the 
strike of the spinners against a reduction of wages. Some of the op- 
eratives have given in, and have gone back to the mills, accepting the 


reduction, but the majority, supported by the Weavers’ Union, persist 
in the strike. 


ACCORDING to letters received by Queen Victoria from the Czar of 
Russia, the latter is suffering from a granular contracted kidney, with 
functional disorder of the heart, occasional oppression of breathing, 
and insomnia. He is not confined to bed, transacts necessary business, 
and takes a moderate amount of exercise. He has been assured that 
his life will be prolonged a number of years, and that absolute recovery 
is doubtful. Later reports upon his case, by medical experts, make it 
much less favorable, and leave it in doubt whether he can expect more 
than a few months’ re: pite. 


DeTAILS of the great storm on the island of Cuba have only Jately 
reached the newspapers. The storm struck the eastern end of the 








| are homeless. 


island on the 23d ult., and swept its entire length, lasting two day:, 
when it moved to the northward,in the direction of Florida. Tw» 
hundred people are believed to have been drowned in the floods whic 1 
inundated the towns of Sagua, Crences, Lajas, and San Doming: 
At Sagua the water was from 18 to 45 feet deep, and 3,000 families 
The inhabitants sought safety on the roofs of the twc 
story buildings. The damage to property will reach $4,000,000. 

THE death of Professor David Swing occurred in Chicago on th: 
3d inst. When a young man he prepared himself to enter Miam 
College, and intended on graduation to become a lawyer. In 1866, 
however, he took the pastorate of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. About 1872 occurred his trial before the Chicag: 
Presbytery on the charge of heresy, preferred by Dr. Francis L. Pat 
ton, then editor of the /w/erior, and now President of Princeton Col 
lege. These charges, of which there were 28 specifications of lapse: 
from Presbyterian doctrine, were not sustained, there being 61 mem 
bers in the Presbytery, and only 13 votes against him. Prof. Swing 
was a man of broad culture and extensive learning, and his library is 
one of the best in the West. 


THE city of Little Rock, Arkansas, was visited on the 2d inst. by 
a severe storm, which caused great damage to property, and 
the death of four persons. The entire southern end of the Insane 
Asylum, which is three miles west of the business centre of the city, 
was destroyed. The destruction in the residence part of the city in 
the vicinity of the penitentiary was very great. Six convicts were 
badly injured by falling timbers, and one was killed. The storm came 
from the Northwest. Its track was not more than 200 yards wide. 
and its course was zigzag. Its duration was not over three minutes. 


AnpREwW G. CurRTIN, ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, died on the 
7th inst., at his home at Bellefonte, at the age of 77 years. His death 


| removes the last but one of the “ war governors.”’ The sole survivo. 





is ex-Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island. Governor Pattison has is. 
sued a proclamation, in which, referring to the services rendered the 
United States Government during the war, he says: “ He was active 
in raising and equipping troops, and the splendid organization of the 
Pennsylvania Reserves was owing to his exertions. He was indefati. 
gable in his ministrations for the comfort of Pennsylvania’s soldiers ir 
the field, on the march, in the camp, or in the hospital. To him 
above all others, the State is indebted for the establishment of th« 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools.” 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLmes, who has been the most familia: 
figure among American men of letters, died at his home, Beverl; 
Farms, Mass., on the 7th inst. He was the son of a clergyman, anc 
was sent to Andover to fit himself for the pulpit, but forsdok theolog: 
for law, and then abandoned the latter and studied medicine. Hi 
graduated from Harvard in 1829, and studied medicine in Paris 183 
to 1835. He became Professor of Anatomy at Harvard, and achieve 
almost as great a reputation in his profession of medicine as in his ar 
of letters. Perhaps his best liked and widest-known work is th 


* Breakfast Table” series,though some of his poems are universa 
favorites. 


NOTICES. 


| 


N paint the best is the cheapest——Don’'t be | 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
_ you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead | 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
‘ames as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
the following are sure: 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ™ (Pittsburgh). 
* ATLANTIC" (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 

“ BRADLEY” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

“ COLLIER (St. Louis). 

* CORNELL ™ (Buffalo). 

* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 

“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER” (New York). 
“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). “UNION " (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds ot 
S.rictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- | 
bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. ! 

_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


. NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


*,* Founders’ Day.—Home for Infirm Col. 
ored Persons, Stephen Smith and Edward T 
Parker Memorial Services, Seventh-day, 13th 
inst., at 3 p. m. 

Several addresses and other exercises. 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labo 


of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends wil 
meet in the meeting house, 15th and Race Sts. 
Philadelphia, Seventh day, Tenth month 27, a 
1.30 o’clock p. m. 
The Sub-Committees at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Indian in Room No, 2. 
Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race St. Meeting- house. 
Improper Publications in Room No. 4. 
Temperance and Tobacco at I1 a. m., in Roor 
No. I. 
Educational and Publication Committee a 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. ft. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Rac 
St. Parlor. 
James H. ATKINSON, Clerk. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Westerr 
First day School Union will be held at{Kennet 
Square, on Seventh-day, the 2oth of Tentl 
month, 1894, at 10 o'clock a.m. All intereste 
| are invited to attend. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, 
E.Luten P. Way, 


“ JEWETT" (New York). 

“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ™ (Cleveland). 

* MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis), 

“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
“SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Ch cago). 





\ Clerks. 
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| 
*,* Temperance Meeting —A Temperance 


Meeting, under the care of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be 
held in Girard Avenue meeting-house, 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., at 3 p. m., on First day, 
Tenth month 14. One or more speakers of the 
National W: C. T. U. are expected to attend 
the meeting. It is hoped that Friends will 
show their interest by being present. 
By Order of the Committee. 


#7 A Temperance C Conference, under the 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held in Goshen Friends’ meeting-house, 
on First-day, Tenth month 21, at 2.30 p. m, 

Joseph S. Walton is expected to address the 
meeting. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 





*,.* Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends 
will be held at Genoa, Neb., on Second-day, 
29th of Tenth month, at 11a.m. The meeting 
of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding, at 2 p. m. 

The train leaves Columbus for Monroe and 
Genoa at 3.30 p. m., connecting with trains leav- 
ing Omaha at 10 a. m., and North Platte, at 
9.25 a.m. Visiting Friends, by dropping a card 
to either of the undersigned, will be met at the 
train : 

JoserpH WEBSTER, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 

ISAIAH LIGHTNER, & ee $ 

Davip H. BROWN, Genoa, Nance G., 66 

GEorGE S. TRUMAN, ee “ 


*.* The next Meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held at the 
meeting-house, 17th street and Girard avenue, at 
8 p. m., Tenth month 12, 1894. Subject for dis- 
cussion: ‘In what way may First-day School 
eachers derive the greatest benefit from General 
tonferences such as that recently held at Chap- 
Cpaqua ?” 

Friends generally are invited to be present. 


S. B. CARR, Clerk 
SARAH M. Eastsurn, f ~°"** 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Abington, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 


20, commencing at 10 o'clock a. m, Friends 
and others interested cordially invited. 

ANNA MoorE, ) 

Joseru S. Evans, f Clerks. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends have appointed a 
meeting for divine worship to be held in Radnor 
meeting-house on First-day afternoon, Tenth 
month 14, at 3 o’clock. 

I, H. HILuBorn, Clerk. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
12. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
20, Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Concord, Providence, Pa. 
_ 27. W Western. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 





ELEC TaD ,CON 


is on the box and also the figure of a 
woman cleaning silver, printed IN RED. 
None other is genuine. 

We do not employ pedilers. 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





THE ONLY PER 


Substitute for Mother’ s Milk. | 


, Ta. | 
o was 


est Li 
We have a baby 20 monte old w 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
that no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 


Food saved her. Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND. 
Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or 80, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he ‘is just recovering from a severe 
illness and — not d it = at all before 
using the F\ rs. Wa. J. QUINN. 


SEND Se our peeks « The Care and 
Boodins < —a a d 


Doliber-Goodale ‘Co., “Boston, Mass, 





*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, under the care of the 
“(ommittee on Education and Schools of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 20, 1894, at I0 a. 
m., at Race Street meeting-house. 

Lecture by Professor William H. Mace, of 
Syracuse Unuversity, on “How to study and 
teach history.” Discussion to be opened by 
Professor William J. Hull, Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, Jane P. Rushmore, and others. It is 


desired and expected that all present will feel at 


liberty to participate in the discussion. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Tenth month occur 

as follows : 

. Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 

. Caln, Sadsbury. 

. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 

. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Park Avenue. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 

. Concord, Darby, Pa. 

. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 





*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 





*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First. day School Union will be held at Provi- 
dence Meeting (Media) on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 20, 1894, to convene at 10 a.m. All 
interested are earnestly invited to be present. 

EpwIN J. DURNALL, 
ANNA ) SMEDLEY, iad 


AMOS ‘HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
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No matter what lias or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it ? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
_giass. 


A Gas or Oil. See 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
( first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 








A SPECIAL LINE. Den own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all es 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good shoe 





Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 


Does Your Coffee Satisfy You? 


Try Ingram’s Fine Blended 
Roasted Coffee. 


Seven Pounds sent on receipt of Two Dollars to 
any railroad station where the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or the United States Express Parcel Package 
stamp can be used. If Six Dollars’ worth is taken 
at one time we will send it free to any express office 
within 100 miles of Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Souveniy Slipper sent on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEA¥ER, 
31 North Second Si.p' PMiladelphia, Penna. 


AEATS, TRADE MAR RKS 
GHTS. 


CAN a oorayn os PATENT? Fors 
me ap and an honest opinion, write to 
UNN aC CO... —- oave had mesa fifty years’ 
experience in ess. Communica- 
tions strictly conndentia wa Handbook of In- 
a 





formation concerning ents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of m 
ical and scientific books sen’ 





902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
species notice in the Scientific American, and 
us are poouest widely before the public — 

out cost to the inventor. This eprendia Sant: 
— vo -clegantiy illustrated, has b the 
on of an: —— = os = in the 


word 3's . Sample ies 

Eadltior monthly, ¢ year. Single 
co ey a ny 
ti “+ plates, in wy hae Fon Dew 
powes, with pions, A uilders to show the 


esigns and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO. New ¥. Yor«E, 361 BRroapway. 









FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Note : 
Just now, as you have the time to give 


the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
sed you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
of the question. 




























































Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
—. of Pi hiladelphia. 


RAW BONE MANURES. 












COOL NIGHTS SUGGEST OPEN FIRES. 


One JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE will heat an entire 
residence up to Thanksgiving. It gives four times the 
heat of open fires using the same fuel. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
50 Beekman St., New York. 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


ie THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Absolutely Pure. be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- Best Quality COAL R “ Pri 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | ion is exercised, and nothing known tobe un-/ caer ¢ St Reasonable Prices. 
dlighest of all in leavening strength.— | worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. | *bout 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- * 
Royal Baking Powder Company, |-” ant inde anh Gates He Syed et Good Desig ns 
108 Wall: 8t., New York ? | its contents gives special weight to each adver in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Jtist as 


. hi too. Selecti 
Gsement. BQ-When our readers answer an | SAV. iy elect” Jatt Rone isa 
HENRY 

C. 


~ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, | 24%ettiser please mention that they do it upon to 50 cents 
| Residen 
ELLIS. \ws'sorth 324 st. "2 N. 10th St. 














Durable Work, Reliable Workmsa, | S¢*i@& the advertisement in this paper."™m | A. L. DIAM ENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 





The Provident Life and Trust Compa: Compan ny of Philadelphia 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, « 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000, FULLY PAID. e 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, | INGURES Lives GRA RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIs- 
Jobbing Attended To. TOR GUARDIAN, TRU TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), a op ea kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Fadaseiyhta, Fonne. President, SAMUEL ;, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS 
"S17 Grays Avenue, 2212 Wallace Street. 8, WING + Manager of mance Department, JOSEP ASHBROOK ; Trust Ofeer, 
» TESOP. 


ven Amisiant Actusar, DAVID G 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical Pecos and Sign Painter, THE W MORTGAGE 1 TRUST* COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 











Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., NO. 13 bowery sonny “— Ape oe é 
y t sofiarmmeie 8 
— _ a - —— oma ionafter five yi van a, at five ar cent. pet sens Tue of State tax) pay- 
This Company receives deposits, ar y check. 
NEW, SEASONABLE » . DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, "Thomas Williams, Jt Johan W. Biddle, 
Dry Goods David Seu isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest,  G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacett, 
Francis R Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry ss 

are now.onethe counters from | E Gi oon Sao, sh Oy, Senge Lon ant 











the very best markgts of the) PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
world, at the.lowest prices ever 
known for similar euslieith: r OF Sean Se 
In Silks} } Dress Goods, at actual Ner © One. It is i MUTUAL; ite Aateen of Bceeeaen MILLIONS aaa 
In Coa ,iIn Costumes, SuRPLUs of over Two anda Hair Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
« In Linens, nderwear, AND INCONTESTABLE. 


In Muslins, In’ oths and Flannels, | Pres. EDW. a NEEDLES. _Vico-Pres. HC HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Bec. HENRY Cc. BROWN 
£ ie , In’Gloves, In Laces, —— . a 


Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, THE GIR R D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Waterpreals Wn Gas ts, IR A SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
ngs, Ma Istery, LIFE INSURANCE 
wapdnagloncan mnw PLRUST CO. 
our assortments are unsurp a wa 


ed and prices most i | Executes Trusts, = owe 
The Mai Orper Depart- | * Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 

MENT is better equipped than | q Cares for Real Metate, 

ever in the past for promptly 







OFFICERS 





‘. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, F HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
and accurately serving our out WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist, Tress, 
of-town patrons. - WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, » GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 
| 5 ANAGERS 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL 
LN. BU RROUGHE G UCKER, BISPHAM, ISAAC H.C clo CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. _ Fihert Sh SOBs 4. Ww. RICHARDS, FRANCION > GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
° Philadelphia. JOHN B. GARRETT, G i. McFADDEN, 


y * 


{ 


